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One of the most remarkable i'lustrations of | 
the popular taste, in this country, is to be | 
found in the rise and progress of our rural 
cemeteries. 

Twenty years ago, nothing better than a | 
common grave-yard, filled with high grass, 
and a chance sprinkling of weeds and this- 


tles, was to be found in the Union. If | 


there were one or two exceptions, like the 


1849. 
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mory, and captivating to the imagina- 
tion. | 

Not twenty years have passed since 
that time; and, at the present moment, 
there is scarcely a city of note in the whole 


| country that has not its rural cemetery. 


The three leading cities of the north, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, have, each of 
them, besides their. great cemeteries,— 





° | 
burial ground at New-Haven, where a few 


Greenwood, Laurel Hill, Mount Auburn,— 


willow trees broke the monotony of the | many others of less note ; but any of which 
scene, they existed only to prove the rule | would have astonished and delighted their 


more completely. 


inhabitants twenty years ago. 


Philadel- 


Eighteen years ago, Mount Auburn, about | phia has, we learn, nearly twenty rural 
six miles from Boston, was made a rural | cemeteries at the present moment,—several 
cemetery. It was then a ‘charming natural | of them belonging to distinct societies, sects 
site, finely varied in surface, containing | oF associations, while others are open to all.* 


about §0 acres of land, and admirably 
clothed by groups and masses of native 
forest trees. It was tastefully laid out, 
monuments were built, and the whole high- 
ly embellished. No sooner was atten- 
tion generally roused to the charms of this 
first American cemetery, than the idea 


took the public mind by storm. Travel- 


lers made pilgrimages to the Athens of | 


New-England, solely to see the realiza- 


tion of their long cherished dream of a | 


resting place for the dead, at once sa- 


cred from profanation, dear to the me- 
Vo. Iv. 1 


| The great attraction of these cemeteries, 
| to the mass of the community, is not in the 
| fact that they are burial places, or solemn 
places of meditation for the friends of the 
deceased, or striking exhibitions of monu- 
mental sculpture, though all these have their 
influence. All these might be realized ina 
burial ground, planted with straight lines 
of willows, and sombre avenues of ever- 
| greens. The true secret of the attraction 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| * We made a rough calculation from some data obtained 
| at Puiladelphia lately, by which we find that, including the 

cost of the lots, more than a million and a half of dollars 
have been expended in the purchase and decoration of ceme- 
teries in that neighborhood ulone. 
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10 PUBLIC CEMETERIES AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 


lies in the natural beauty of the sites, and 
in the tasteful and harmonious embellish- 
ment of these sites by art. Nearly all these 
cemeteries were rich portions of forest land, 
broken by hill and dale, and varied by 
copes and glades, like Mount Auburn and 
Greenwood, or old country seats, richly 
wooded with fine planted trees, like Laurel 
Hill. Hence, to an inhabitant of the town, 
a visit to one of these spots has the united 
charm of nature and art,—the double wealth 
of rural and moral associations. It awa- 
kens, at the same moment, the feeling of 
human sympathy and the love of natural 
beauty, implanted in every heart. His must 
be a dull ora trifling soul that neither swells 
with emotion, or rises with admiration, at 
the varied beauty of these lovely and hal- 
lowed spots. 

Indeed, in the absence of great public 
gardens, such as we must surely one day 
have in America, our rural cemeteries are 
doing a great deal to enlarge and educate 
the popular taste in rural embellishment. 
They are for the most part laid out with 
admirable taste ; they contain the greatest 
variety of trees and shrubs to be found in the 
country, and several of them are kept in a 
manner seldom equalled in private places.* 

The character of each of the three great 
cemeteries is essentially distinct. Green- 
wood, the largest, and unquestionably the 
finest, is grand, dignified, and park-like. It 
is laid out in a broad and simple style, com- 
mands noble ocean views, and is admira- 
bly kept. 


resque, in its varied hill and dale, and owes 


Mount .duburn is richly pictu- 


its charm mainly to this variety and in- 


* Laurel Hill is especially rich in rare trees. We saw, last 
mouth, almost every procurable species of hurdy tree and 
shrub growing there,—among others, the Cedar of Lebanon, 
the Deodar Cedar. the Paulownia, the Araucaria, ete. 
dodendrous aud AZaleas Were in ful bloom; and the purple 
Beeches, the Weeping Ash, rare Junipers, Pines, and deci- 
duous tees Were abundant in many parts of the grounds. 
Twenty acres of uew ground have just been added to this 
cemetery 


eisewrere ik the Country 


| celve. 


Rho- | 


| —, Rose-street, Paris.” 


tricacy of sylvan features. Laurel Hill isa 
charming pleasure-ground, filled with beau- 
tiful and rare shrubs and flowers; at this 
season, a wilderness of roses, as well as 
fine trees and monuments.* 

To enable the reader to form a correct 
idea of the influence which these beautiful 
cemeteries constantly exercise on the pub- 
lic mind, it is only necessary to refer to the 
rapidity with which they have increased in 
fifteen years, as we have just remarked. 
To enable them to judge how largely they 
arouse public curiosity, we may men- 
tion that at Laurel Hill, four miles from 
Philadelphia, an account was kept of the 
number of visitors during last season ; and 
the sum total, as we were told by one of 
the directors, was nearly 30,000 persons, 
who entered the gates between April and 
December, 1848. Judging only from occa- 
sional observations, we should imagine that 
double that number visit Greenwood, and 
certainly an equal number, Mount Auburn, 
in a season. 

We have already remarked, that, in the 
absence of public gardens, rural cemeteries, 
in a certain degree, supplied their place. 


* Few things are perfect; and beautiful and interestmg 
as our rural cemeteries now are,—more beautiful and inte- 
resting than anything of the same kiud abroad, we cannot 
pass by one feature in all. marked by the most violent bad 
taste; We mean the hideous ironmongery, which they all 
more or less display. Why, if the separate lots must be 
enclosed with iron railings, the railings snould not be of sim- 
ple and unobtrusive patterns, we are wholly unable to con- 
As We ow see them, by far the larger part are so 
ugly as to be positive blots on the beauty of the scene. 
Fantastic conceits and gimeracks in iron might be pardona- 
ble as adornments of the balustrade of a circus or a temple of 
Comus; but how reasonable beings can tolerate them as 
enclosures to the quiet grave of a family, and in such scenes 
of sylvan beuuty, is mountain high above our comprehen- 
s10On. 

But this is not all; as if to show how far human infirmity 
can go, we noticed lately several lots in one of these ceme- 
teries, not only enclosed with a most barbarous piece of erony, 
but the gate of which was positively ornamented with the 
coat of arms of the owner, accompanied by a brass door 
plate, on Which was engraved the owner’s name and city 
residence! All the world has amused itself with the epitaph 
on a tombstone in Pere la Chaise. erected by a wife to her 
husband’s memory; in which, after recapitulating the many 
virtues of the departed, the bereaved one concludes with— 
‘his disconsolate widow still continues the business, No. 
We really have some doubts if the 


| disconsolate Widow's epitaph-vdvertisement is not in better 


It is a better ardoreftwn Vian can easily be found | 


taste than the cemetery brass door-plate immortality of our 
friends at home 
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But does not this general interest, mani- {| eyes. It might be laid out so as, in its 
fested in these cemeteries, prove that public | wooded positions, to afford a magnificent 
gardens, established in a liberal and suita- | drive for those who chose so to enjoy it; 
ble manner, near our large cities, would be | and it might be furnished with suitable 
equally successful? If 30,000 persons visit | ices and other refreshments, so that, like 
a cemetery in a single season, would not a | the German gardens, it would be the great 
large public garden be equally a matter of | promenade of all strangers and citizens, 
curious investigation ? Would not such gar- | visitors, or inhabitants of the city of whose 
dens educate the public taste more rapidly | suburbs it would form a part. But how 
than anything else? And would not the | shall such an establishment be supported ? 
progress of horticulture, as a science and | Cemeteries are sustained by the prices paid 
an art, be equally benefitted by such estab- | for lots, which, though costing not a large 
lishments? The passion for rural plea- | sum each, make an enormous sum in the 
sures is destined to be the predominant | aggregate. 
passion of all the more thoughtful and edu-| We answer, by a small admission fee. 
cated portion of our people ; and any means | Only those who are shareholders would, 
of gratifying their love for ornamental or | (like those owning lots in a cemetery,) 
useful gardening, will be eagerly seized by | have entrance for their horses and car- 
hundreds of thousands of our countrymen. | riages. This privilege alone would tempt 
Let us suppose a joint stock company, | hundreds to subscribe,—thus adding to the 
formed in any of our cities, for the purpose | capital, while the daily resort of citizens 
of providing its inhabitants with the luxury | and strangers would give the necessary 
of a public garden. A site should be se- | income; for no traveller would leave a 
lected with the same judgment which has | city, possessing such a public garden as 
already been shown by the cemetery compa- | we have described, without seeing that, 
nies. It should have a varied surface, a | its most interesting feature. The finest 
good position, sufficient natural wood, with | band of music, the most rigid police, the 
open space and good soil enough for the | certainty of an agreeable promenade and 
arrangement of all those portions which re- | excellent refreshments, would, we think, 
quire to be newly planted. as surely tempt a large part of the bet- 
Such a garden might, in the space of 50 | ter class of the inhabitants of our cities 
to 100 acres, afford an example of the prin- | to such a resort here as in Germany. If 
cipal modes of laying out grounds,—thus | the road to Mount Auburn is now lined with 
teaching practical landscape-gardening. It | coaches, continually carrying the inhabi- 
might contain a collection of all the hardy | tants of Boston by thousands and tens of 
trees and shrubs that will grow in this cli- | thousands, is it not likely that such a gar- 
mate, each distinctly labelled,—so that the | den, full of the most varied instruction, 
most ignorant visitor could not fail to learn | amusement, and recreation, would be ten 
something of trees. It might have a bo-| times more visited. Fetes might be held 
tanical arrangement of plants, and a lec- | there, horticultural societies would make 
ture room where, at the proper season, lec- | annual exhibitions there, and it would be 
tures on botany could be delivered, and the | the general holiday-ground of all who love 
classes which should resort there could |to escape from the brick walls, paved 
study with the growing plants under their | streets, and stifling atmosphere of towns. 


| 
| 
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12 BARK BOUND CHERRY TREES. 


Would such a project pay? This is the 
home question of all the calculating part of 
the community, who must open their purse 
strings to make it a substantial reality. 

Wecan only judge byanalogy. The mere 
yearly rent of Barnum’s museum in Broad- 
way is, we believe, about $10,000, (a sum 
more than sufficient to meet all the annual 
expenses cf such a garden ;) and it is not 
only paid, but very large profits have been 
made there. 
sands of the inhabitants of cities, like New- 


York, will pay to see stuffed boa-constrictors | 


and wx-human Belgian giants, or incur the 
expense and trouble of going five or six 


miles to visit Greenwood, we think it may | 


safely be estimated that a much larger 
number would resort to a public garden, 
at once the finest park, the most charming 
drive, the most inviting pleasure ground, 


Now, if hundreds of thou- | 


and the most agreeable promenade within 
their reach. That such a project, carefully 
_ planned, and liberally and judiciously car- 
| ried out, would not only pay, in money, but 
| largely civilize and refine the national cha- 
_racter, foster the love of rural beauty, and 

increase the knowledge of and taste for 
rare and beautiful trees and plants, we 
| cannot entertain a reasonable doubt. 


| It is only necessary for one of the three 


_ cities which first opened cemeteries, to set 
the example, and the thing once fairly 
seen, it becomes universal. The true po- 
_licy of republics, is to foster the taste for 
great public libraries, sculpture and picture 
galleries, parks and gardens, which all 
_may enjoy, since our institutions wisely 

forbid the growth of private fortunes suffi- 

cient to achieve these desirable results in 
| any other way. 


——————x(qqoeoe80-¢ 


ON BARE BOUND CHERRY TREES. 


BY R. NEWTON, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tue able article of Professor Turner, in 
your last February number, upon the burst- 
ing of the cherry tree, will be the means 
of saving many a tree, growing on highly 
cultivated soil. If any one doubts his theo- 
ry, let him try a strip of the outer bark, 
which he will find nearly as tough as a 
sheet of tin. The tree continues to grow 
faster than the bark expands, until the bark 
becomes so full of compressed wood that it 
must burst, or the tree must stop growing. 


It then bursts suddenly, and decay com- | 


mences. 

I believe that Professor Turner will be 
satisfied, upon reflection, or certainly by a 
little practice, that he has not adopted the 
best remedy; and for that reason alone, I 
trouble you with this article. 

Young cherry trees, which stand much 


| exposed to the sun, are sometimes killed by 
| having a strip of the exterior bark peeled 
off entirely round them. From this fact, I 
_infer that taking off all the bark from the 
‘entire body, at any age, must injure their 
health and growth. 

| My practice has been, to draw a sharp 
| knife spirally and lightly round the tree, 
| from the ground to its limbs, from two to 
four times, depending on the size of the 
| tree, and at as nearly equal distances as 
| the eye will direct. Then draw the knife 
in a contrary direction round the tree in a 
similar manner. This cuts the rind into 
small diamond shaped pieces without taking 
it off; and the spiral cuts will never produce 
_ bursting, because that is always lengthwise 
| of the tree. Light cuts are sufficient, be- 


} 


| cause the bark is thin, and the pressure 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF SUGGESTION IN RURAL TASTE. 13 


within will soon open them. The bark, by | to a tree is all the time necessary for the 


remiining on, protects the tree from the | work. 


I have not had atree burst for more 


sun, and leaves it in a more natural and | than twenty years, although I have had 


healthy state. I should advise performing 


to five inches in diameter. Two minutes 


from five to fifteen growing all that time. 
the operation when the tree is from three | 


R. NewrTon. 
Worcester, Mass., 1249. 





ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUGGESTION IN RURAL TASTE. 


BY W., LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS. 


VENTURING to remark lately, in a mixed 
company, that suggestion was the soul of 


dens, as well as in the fine arts, and that 


that there should be an open fitness to the 
eyes of all men:—‘* And pray, sir, may I 
ask, what sort of a house do I suggest?” 
said a square built, matter-of-fact, prosaic 
gentleman, in a high tone of banter, raising 
a laugh at my expense; so that I could not 
avoid replying, trusting to instinct. ‘‘ You, 
sir, suggest to me a red brick house, with 
solid walls, square, gable to the road, the 
window sills all painted white, with a white 
picket fence, and four cherry trees in front.” 
‘* Sir,” said my man, “ you are a conjuror, 
and, if you wili, shall draft a house for 
me.” It tickled my fancy to follow out my 
principle of suggestion from step to step, 


to see how far it would hold good, so that I | 


felt sure that any man of sense could avoid 
all those mistakes in taste so frequently 
made, by asking in regard to each feature 
in succession,—‘‘ what is there in my cha- 
racter, or circumstances, in the nature of my 
grounds, or the condition of the country about, 
to suggest or demand such a feature ?”’ 

It may be objected, that the suggestion 
to the truly cultivated taste would be a 
different one from that to the probable 
owner ; but, I reply, the mere putting the 


| question implies a reference to a certain 


absolute standard, though a correct taste 


all interior harmony in houses and gar-| would undoubtedly answer the question 


_most satisfactorily. 
the possessor should suggest his house, so | 


When I see that farmer X. has a jimpy 
clap-board-Gothic cottage, springing up in 
the midst of his unshelterod farm; and 
| when I know that the good man would 
| never have dreamed of it without the as- 
sistance of his wife and daughter, nor 
they, if they had known the fitting and 

proper, I may be a l.ttle out of patience ; 
but [comfort myself with this electric spread 
of ideas among us. 


i 


A clever man has only 
to publish a clever book, and in five years’ 
time we read his name on every hill side 

"through New-England. This assures us, 

| that in another generation we shall read it 

'in a more honorable, or rather, more har- 

| monious form. 

_ I wish we had a type of farm-house, that 

might be modified to a true expression of 

the ideal of a farm. The farm suggests 
| labor, earnestness, repose. We think of it 
| as neither smart nor busy, brisk nor money- 
|'making; but dignified, earnest, sincere. 
| The English ideal, all farmery and piggery, 
| all sheep and turnips, is, to our fancy, grow- 
ing too commercial; at all events, it isa 

manufactory—what our farms are not,— 

perhaps ncver will be. The farmer with 


us, is he who stands where he is, and 











works with his hands, living by God’s dis- 
pensation to Adam, whilst others engage 
in the lottery of commercial life, or in the 
more lucrative professions. 

Our farm-house should be large and 
roomy. It should have a certain grandeur 
and simplicity of form, and an absence of 
conscious ornament. When the clouds 
overshadow it, it may look stern or even | 
gloomy, but shall smile when the sun | 
shines out, like the mountain tops, or the | 
If not pretty, it shall be pic- | 
turesque ; it shall sympathise with, and not | 

| 





sunlit trees. 


break into the landscape. 

We have seen farm-houses in the old | 
country that answered to this description, | 
but they were not such as we can safely | 
copy. Happy accidents; half castellated | 
buildings,—the relics of past time, upon | 
which age had cast a softening tinge, and | 
pruned off excrescences; but surely, an | 
artist of genius might lay down the rules | 
within which such buildings could exist. | 

The farmer loves to live in the sunlight. | 
He cannot see the beauty of overshadowing 


Therefore, the farm- 


his house with trees. 
house, above all others, requires a form 
that need not shrink from exposure. 

Our fences mar our landscapes, and espe- 
cially our farm-houses. All lovers of land- 
scape will congratulate themselves, should 
the wire fences come generally into use. 





| chitecture. 
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A smart house suggests smart grounds. 
Such, if your land is small, your grounds 
may be. But woe to the owner of broad 
lands, in this country, if he try to keep up 
smart and extensive grounds. He had 
need of a brother from California every 
year. The suggestive demands of his smart 
house mayruin him. To a man of taste, 
to whom it is a necessity of life to have 
things in keeping, to have nothing sug- 
gested that is not fulfilled, a shade or 
two difference in the colour of his house, 
may make a serious difference in his ex- 
penditure. ‘It’s not the carriage that costs, 
my dear, but what the carriage suggests,” 
viz., champagne for cider, and a dinner 
party once a week. 

All taste, as well as all tact, consists in 
following the suggestion of circumstances 
and character; and the fine eye, to detect 
the essential, among the indifferent circum- 
stances, is the one advantage of a culti- 


vated taste. W. 
Lenox, Mass., June, 1849. 


[The foregoing contains the pith of a 


_whole volume ; and the writer will see, in 


our forthcoming work on ‘‘ Country Hou- 
ses,” how entirely we have arrived at the 
same point; a point which, rightly under- 
stood, gives a new meaning to all rural ar- 


Ep. |] 





A VISIT TO THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GARDEN. 


BY H. W. 


[Tue following extract from a letter, lately | 
received from a friend, travelling in Eng- 
land, will interest a great mary of our | 


readers, though not written for publica- 


Ep. | 


tion. 


I must not forget to tell you of my visit | 





SARGENT. 


yesterday to the gardens of the Horticultu- 
ral Society at Chiswick. I spent there 
three hours, full of interest. Mr. Toomp- 
son (thanks to your kind introduction, ) 


| taking the greatest pains to gratify my 


curiosity in every respect, and affording 
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i i Autumn Pears. Winter Pears. 
me every opportunity of seeing the whole toate laeien, Saight’s bearehs Becgumnet 
of this finest of experimental gardens. Louise Boune de Jersey, | Glout Morceau, 
; Thompson, Beurre Ranz, 
In the first place, he showed me his Beurre Bosc, Ne plus Meuris, 


Knight’s Monarch. Winter Nelis. 


fruit-room, 70 by 16 feet, constructed with| Of all the pears, Mr. Tuompson appeared 


double walls, 8 inches apart, the hollow | to think most highly of Knight’s March 
space between filled with moss. He never | Bergamot, both for its excellence and length 
uses fire, though in 1847 the mercury, in | of keeping. 
the open air, fell to 5° below zero. The The number of peaches in the Horticul- 
room is lined with open shelves, upon | tural Society’s collection has been reduced 
which fruit is placed. to 18 or 20 varieties, by selecting from the 
I then examined the pear trees, which | large list in the Catalogue only a portion of 
are trained in four different modes. First, | those marked first rate. The Belle garde 
wall and horizontal training; these are | is here considered the best peach; next, in 
beautiful specimens of training,—the trees | good seasons, ranks the Royal George. In 
mostly 30 years old, but this season show- | England, our George 4th, though fine, does 
ing but little fruit. Next came a walk | not, like most American peaches, bear the 
with a double row of pears on either side, | wall well. The only novelty, in this way, 
in quincunx order,—the trees not more | was a tree of the Shanghae peach, from 
than six feet apart. On one side of this | China, with reniform glands,—the quality 
walk the trees were standards, eight feet | of the fruit not yet tested. The finest new 
high, trained en quenouzlle; and on the | nectarine is the Stanwick. Of grapes, the 
other side were trees of the samc height, | new sort, most highly spoken of by Mr. 
pyramid. The fourth mode consisted of | THomprson, was the St. Albans,—white, 
umbrella standards ; trees trimmed up eight | round berries, large bunches and shoulders. 
feet, with naked stems, and then shooting | Then there was the Gros Gommier des Can- 
out from the crown, upon every side, pen- | ta/, a grape with remarkably short jointed 
dulous branches, bending to the ground, | wood, each joint not exceeding an inch to 
and really resembling some palms in their | an inch and a half in length; the fruit, in 
growth. These drooping branches always | colour and flavor, a mingling of Black 
remained the same, as they are spurred-| Hamburgh and Sweet Water. Another 
back regularly every year to one bud; hence | grape that promises well is the Raisin de 
they are covered with unsightly excrescen- | Calabre,—the bunches long, the berry round 
ces. Mr. Tuompson does not like this me- | and white, and the fruit hanging a long 
thod of training, and proposes to abandon it. | time, like Oldacre’s St. Peters, and, there- 
The Horticultural Society now cultivate | fore, an excellent companion to that va- 
here about 700 varieties of pears; but Mr. | riety in a vinery. Blussard Noir is a 
Tuompson informed me that he would not | grape like a small Black Hamburgh, only 
cultivate for his own use, nor reco:nmend | earlier and higher flavored, and is, there- 
to the most zealous amateur, more than 50 | fore, well worthy of cultivation. Reeres’ 
varieties out of this number. Muscadine is finer and larger than the 
In reply to that difficult question,—what | common Muscadine,—Sahibee; very large 
are the five or six best autumn, and five or | in berry and bunch, but wanting in flavor. 
six best winter pears? his answer was as| Mr. Tuompson is practicing a new kind 
follows : | of mid-summer pruning upon his walls and 
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grapes, which, so far, gives him great sa- 
tisfaction. He commences at the top of 
the wall or house, and works down to the 


bottom, sfopping [pinching the ends off. | 
Ep.] all redundant growth early in June. | 
About ten days afterwards, he begins at 
at the top and prunes and dresses as usual, | 
laying-in (unless spurred) his next year’s | 
Formerly his men began at the | 
bottom of the tree or wall, and pruned as | 


wood. 


high as they could reach,—going in this 
way round a wall of two or three acres. 
Then they took a ladder, and beginning 
directly above where they commenced be- 
fore, they dressed the remainder or upper 
part cf the wall. The result was, that 
during the interval of the top and bottom 
dressings, the sap, diverted from the lower 
part of the tree, was thrown (in addition to 
its natural tendency in that direction,) into 
the upper, untrimmed portion of the tree, 
causing great elaboration there, and a cor- 
responding torpor inthe reduccd and pruned 
portion below. 
lower part of the tree became barren ; 
whereas, by the present system of pruning, 


is forced into the lower branches; and 
hence these lower branches, even within six 
inches of the ground, are covered with 
fruit, bearing, perhaps, even more than the 
upper limbs. 

Mr. THomrson informed me that Wit- 
mot, and the other market growers of the 
grape, make all their bunches of the pound 
They 
do not thin out the berries so much, but 


size,* in preference toa larger size. 


they cu: off the points of the bunch, making 
the cluster resemble (if I have rot forgotten 
my mathematics,) an oblate spheroid. 
Keen's Seedling strawberry still holds its 
place in Mr. Tuompson’s estimation, as 


* Most persons preferring to buy half a cozen bunches of 


@ pound each, to ove large buuch of six pounds. 


south wall. 
The result was, that the | 


|the best strawberry for cultivation here, 


though many prefer Myatt’s British Queen. 

In a conversation which I had with Mr. 
THompson, on the diseases of fruit trees, 
he told me that he had never seen any- 
thing like our fire-blight or frozen-sap- 
blight in the pear; nor can he conjecture 
the cause of the former. The latter, con- 
sidering our great changes of temperature, 
he thought more intelligible ; and he thinks 


/a remedy, that I desired my gardener to 


try a year ago, might be efficacious, viz., 
strawing up the stem and principal branch- 


_es, and more especially those exposed to 


the rays of the sun in winter. 

Our great peach enemies, the yellows 
and peach worm, are alike unknown here ; 
he has seen one instance only of a disease 
in the peach tree, resembling in its charac- 
ter the yellows. It was an American tree, 
I think a George 4th, which was budded 
on a peach bottom, and trained against a 
It ripened its fruit prema- 
turely, pushed out the clusters of small, 


narrow leaves, became quite yellow in foli- 
/age, and finally died. He attributed it to 
the top being trimmed first, the extra sap | 


the fact of its being worked on a peach, 


instead of a plum bottom, as all the other 


trees in the Horticultural Society’s garden 
are; and he suggested that we should 
always bud our peaches on plum stocks. 
I think, however, the disease he referred 
to was probably imported in the tree from 
America. If so, it does not seem to have 
communicated the yellows to any of the 
English trees.* 

The Horticultural Society is paying con- 
siderable attention, just now, to their ar- 
boretum. A few of the trees that struck 
me were the Dovarton yew, a rather up- 

* We are every day more convinced that the yellows i3 
nothing more than a consttutional languer, brougit about, 


as we have before suggested, by poor soi! ind bad culture 
for several generations. It has nearly disappeared in cur 


neighborhood. where there are now trees 16 or 1S years oid, 
| bearing, every year, very fine crops of delicious truit. Ep. 
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right variety of the common English yew ; 
the Ribes speciosum, a beautiful shrub with 
flowers, resembling the Fuchsia gracilis, 
and quite hardy; the new Japan cedar, 
Cryptomeria japonica, somewhat between 
the Torreya and our deciduous cypress in 
foliage and colour, but gracefully droop- 
ing; the Pinus Hartwegii, with foliage 


caria excelsa, twenty-three feet high, very 
feathery and beautiful, and a specimen of 
a Braziliensis, which was very fine. There 
weré also two striking plants of Grevillia 
robusta, and Polycata grandiflora; one 
seventeen feet, and the other fourteen feet 
high, and both laden with flowers. 

You know all the gardening novelties 


seven to eight inches in length; P. Er- | so well now at home, and get all the new 
zerrum, with unusually dark, stiff foliage, | plants so soon, that I am doubtless telling 
etc. you old news. As, however, I have scarce- 
The green-houses and conservatories are | ly seen a horticultural magazine for two 
admirably neat and well kept, and contain | years, all these fruits and plants are quite 
some very fine plants. There was a Brug- | fresh and interesting to me. 
mansia sanguinea, (the true sort had never | The Horticultural Society’s gardens con- 
seen before,) which resembles B. Knightii, | tain, in all the departments,—ornamental, 
except the flowers were red instead of | fruit, and kitchen gardens,—about thirty 
white. It was sixteen feet high, and had, | acres; but they are about increasing it very 
the gardener said, over 300 flowers upon | much, as the fruit ground is very much 
it. I saw, also, an exceedingly fine Arau- | crowded. Yours sincerely, H. W.S. 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


BY AN OLD DIGGER. 


Ir you have a crop in your kitchen garden, Do’nt be discouraged at the inroad of an 
which looks sickly, water it once or twice | insect, that threatens to destroy your fa- 
with guano water, (a handful of guano to | vorite trees or plants. Set about studying 
a pail of water ;) stirring the soil with the | its natural history, and depend upon it, if 
hoe before applying the water. you only get a correct notion of its habits, 

This is the season of the year to give | you can soon exterminate it by a little 
shape to your shrubs or plants. A little | energy and perseverance. Tobacco water, 
shortening-back now, on overgrown shoots, | as recommended by the editor, in the last 
will make the dormant buds push out new | number, will kill any insect, if it is judi- 
shoots on parts of a shrub or tree which | ciously applied, and perseveringly repeated, 
are deficient in foliage, so as to bring it | however much they may seem to defy it 
into good shape before the season of growth | at first. Always use it in the morning, or 
is past. For small plants, that you wish | just at evening; for it is throwing away 
to make bushy and thick, there is nothing _your ammunition to fire into the enemy’s 





\« 


like pinching-off the ends of the leading | quarters in mid-day, when they are wide 
shoots while they are young. It gives you | awake, and ready to dodge the fire. 
thick and compact heads of leaves, instead | 
of few and slender shoots. 

VoL. tv. 2 


If you want to propagate everblooming 
roses by cuttings, your best time is now, 
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just as the young wood begins to harden, 
A frame, 
sunk on the north side of a fence or wall, 


after the first flowers are past. 


with a sash to cover it, will enable you to 
raise hundreds of roses with very little at- 
Make the soil in the frame six 
inches deep, of rich mould, mixed with one- 
In this plant the cuttings, 
with a single leaf left on the top of each. 


tention. 
half fine sand. 
Water them every evening, leaving the 


sash off all night, and replacing it early in 
the morning. 


plant out in the borders, you may let the | 


cuttings grow in the frame where they | 
strike all summer,—covering the glass with 
about six inches of straw in the winter, | 


and planting out the young plants early 


pot culture, then, of course, plant the cut- 


tings in pots, instead of the soil of the 


frame; and in five or six weeks they will | 


have formed new roots, so that you may 
re-pot them—one in each small pot. 

To have raspberries very large and fine, 
you must make a new plantation every 


fourth year. The soil should be trenched 


20 inches deep, and a quantity of coal | 


ashes and stable manure turned well un- 
derneath. 


soil; and a top dressing of guano every 


The raspberry likes a cool deep 


spring adds greatly to the size of the fruit. | 


Look over your cherry trees, and see 
that none of them suffer trom being hide 
bound. If they look unnaturally small in 
any part of the trunk, and swollen in other 
parts, you may be sure this 1s the case; 
and if you do not relieve it, by slitting the 
outer bark with your knife, the tree will 
soon decline. Old cherry trees are very 
much improved in health and productive- 
ness by shortening-in the long branches at 
this season of the year,—thus foreing them 
to make some thrifty new shoots. 


Plum trees like a moist soil. I have 


In case you want them to 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


found that covering the ground four inches 
deep with old spent tan-bark, is a good way 
of preserving the moisture, and keeping 
the tree in health. I scatter fresh lime 
thickly over the surface of the tan every 
year, as soon as the green fruit begins to 
fall. This kills every curculio that at- 
tempts to enter the ground. The tan pre- 
vents the weeds from growing, keeps the 
roots cool, and insures me good crops of 
plums. I spread it as far as the roots ex- 
tend, and it wants renewing, or adding to, 
once in three or four years. 

Do’nt indulge in the folly of Adling up 
all the plants you raise in your kitchen 


garden. If you study nature, you will see 


_that as plants grow older, the roots at the 
the next spring; but if you want them for | 


base of the stem always incline to raise 


‘out of the earth; from which, it is clear 


that they prefer not to be wholly buried 


up in it. Besides, unless it is a plant that 


_ dislikes moisture, you lose half the benefit 
| of the summer showers by piling up a hill 
over the roots to turn off the rain. 


It is 
much better to loosen the ground tho- 
roughly, and keep it nearly level. 

Liquid manure is of great advantage to 
crops in a growing state ; but it has double 


_the usual effect if applied in damp and 


cloudy weather. 

In raising hedges, the great point is to 
get breadth at the bottom. It is easy enough 
to get a hedge high enough; but if you 
let it run up without cutting it back, so as 
to make a broad and thick base, you can 
thick 
Shorten-back, therefore, till 
you achieve what you want at the bottom ; 


never make that base broad and 
afterwards. 


and the top will afterwards take care of 
itself, 

[f you find any of your favorite fruit trees 
are failing from dryness of the season, or 
heat of the sun, cover the surface of the 
ground two or three inches deep with straw. 
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Indeed, nothing benefits any delicate tree 
so much, in this climate, as keeping the 
roots in a uniform temperature, by this coat 
of straw, laid on the surface of the ground. 

There are few trees such gross feeders 
as the grape-vine. Soap-suds and liquid 
manure, applied every week, will give an 
amount of luxuriance and a weight of 
fruit, on a single vine, that seems almost 
incredible. I have seen an Isabella grape 
produce 3,000 fine clusters of well ripened 
fruit in a single season, by the liberal use 
of manure and soap-suds from the weekly 
wash. 


If you wish to bring fruit trees into bear- 
ing at an early age, pinch off the ends of 
the shoots now, and again at the end of 
six weeks. This accumulates the sap, and 
the surplus becomes fruit buds for the next 
season. 

The secret of neatness and economy in 
summer culture of a garden, is to stir the 
ground often. It is a trifling task to de- 
stroy an acre of weeds, if you take them 
half an inch high; but a very laborious un- 
dertaking to get them subdued, if they 
once are allowed to make strong roots, and 
leaves of full size. 


CULTURE OF THE PEAR ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


BY THOMAS RIVERS, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, ENGLAND. 


“Tis is without contradiction the most 
natural form of a great many trees; the 
success that has followed their cultivation 
for many years proves the goodness of this 
system of training.”* I give the words of 
a most experienced French gardener, and 
can add my testimony as to the eligibility 
of this mode of cultivating the pear in Eng- 
land, and I cannot but express my surprise 
that it has fallen to my lot to bring it be- 
fore the public, practiced as it has been for 
so many years on the continent. 

For gardens with a moderately deep and 
fertile soil, pears budded on the quince 
stock will be found to make by far the 
most fruitful and quick-bearing trees; in- 
deed, if prepared by one or two removals, 
their roots become a perfect mass of fibres, 
and their stems and branches full of blos- 
som-buds. Trees of this description may 
be planted in the autumn, with a certainty 
of having a crop of fruit the first season 


* D’Albret sur le taille des Arbres Fruitiers. Seventh 
edition, 148. 


after planting ; always recollecting that a 
spring frost may destroy the blossom unless 
the tree is protected. 

The most eligible season for planting 
pyramidal pear trees is during the months 
of November and December, but they may 
be planted even until the end of March; 
in planting so late, no fruit must be ex- 
pected the first season. If root-pruned py- 
ramidal trees are planted, it will much as- 
sist them if about half the blossom buds 
are thinned out with sharp pointed scissors 
ora pen-knife just before they open ; other- 
wise these root pruned trees on the quince 
stock are so full of them, that the tree re- 
ceives a check if they are all allowed to 
expand. About ten or fifteen fruit may be 
permitted to ripen the first season ; the fol- 
lowing season two or three dozen will be 
as many as the tree ought to be allowed to 
bring to perfection, increasing the number 


as the tree increases in vigor, always re- 
membering that a few full sized and well 
ripened pears are to be preferred to a 
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greater number inferior in size and qua- 
lity. 

In engraving at end, I have given a 
faithful portrait of a pyramidal tree of 
Beurré de Capiaumont,* budded on the 
quince ; this was taken in 1846; the tree 
was then about ten years old, and had been 
root pruned three times; nothing could be 
more interesting than this tree, only six 
feet high, laden with fruit of extraordinary 
beauty; for in my soil pears on quince 
stocks produce fruit of much greater beauty 
and of finer flavor than those on pear stocks. 
I have, however, introduced the figure of 
this tree as much to show its imperfection 
as its beauty; it will be observed that its 
lower tiers of branches are not sufficiently 
developed; this was owing to neglect when 
the tree was young; the upper branches 
were suffered to grow too luxuriantly. Sum- 
mer pinching in the youth of the tree is the 
only remedy for this defect, if it is not well 
furnished below, and a severe remedy it is, 
for all the young shoots on the upper tiers, 
including the leader, must be pinched closely 
in May and June, till the lower ones have 
made young shoots of a sufficient length to 
give uniformity to the tree. This requires 
much attention and trouble ; it is better to 
be careful not to plant any tree for a pyra- 
mid that is not well furnished with buds 
and branches to its base. A tree of this 
description may soon be made to assume 
the shape of fig. 63, which is a perfect pyra- 
midal pear tree, such as it ought to be in 
July, before its leading side shoots and 
perpendicular leader are shortened, which 
is best done towards the end of August: 
this shortening must be made at the marks 
——, and all the side shoots shortened in 
the same manner; also the leading shoot. 
Hooked pruning scissors will be found the 
best implement to prune with. The spurs 

* This drawing is omitted. 


a aaare the bases of the shoots that have 
been pinched in June. 
PLANTING AND AFTER MANAGEMENT. 

As before mentioned, the autumnal and 
early winter months are to be preferred for 
planting; care should be taken in selecting 
trees that are furnished with buds and 
branches from bottom to top; but if a young 
gardener intends to plant, and wishes to 
train up his trees so that they will become 
quite perfect in shape, he should select 
plants one year old from the bud or graft ; 
these will, of course, have good buds down 
to the junction of the graft with the stock. 
The first spring, a tree of this description 
should be headed down so as to leave the 
shoot about 18 inches long; if the soil is 
rich, from five to six and seven shoots will 
be produced; one of these must be made 
the leader, and if not inclined to be quite 
perpendicular, this must be fastened to a 
stake. As soon in summer as the leading 
shoot is ten inches long, its end must be 
pinched off, and if it pushes forth two or 
more shoots, pinch all off but one, to about 
two inches, leaving the topmost for a leader; 
the side shoots will in most cases assume a 
recular shape ; if not, they may be this first 
season tied to slight stakes to make them 
grow in the proper direction. This is best 
done by bringing down and fastening the 
end of each shoot to a slight stake, so that 
an open pyramid may be formed ; for if it 
is too close and cypress-like, enough air is 
not admitted to the fruit; they may remain 
unpruned till the end of August, when each 
shoot must be shortened to within eight 
buds of the stem,* this will leave the tree 
like the annexed figure, fig. 64, and no 
pruning in winter will be required. 

The second season the trees will make 
vigorous growth; the side shoots which 


* There are generally three or four abortive buds at the 
base of each shoot; these must not be reckoned. 
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| 
| 


were topped last August will each put forth | 


three, four, or more shoots ; as soon as these | 
are four inches long they must be pinched off | 
to within three inches, all but the leading 
shoot of each side branch ; this must be left 
on, to exhaust the tree of its superabun- 
dant sap, till the end of August. The per- 
pendicular leader must be topped once or 
twice; in short, as soon as it has grown 
ten inches, pinch off its top, and if it 
breaks into two or three shoots pinch them 
all but the leader, as directed for the first 
season; in a few years most symmetrical 
trees may be formed. 

When they have attained the height of 
six or eight feet, and still continue to grow 
vigorously, it will be necesgary to com- 
mence root pruning, to bring them into a 
fruitful state. 


ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


I have thus far given directions for those 
who are inclined to rear their own pyra- 
mids. Much time and attention are re- 
quired; but the interest attached to well 
trained pyramids will amply repay the 
young cultivator. 

I will now endeavor to give directions for 
the management of trees adapted for the 
gardener of mature age, who feels some- 
what impatient if his trees do not begin at 
once to be fruitful. A most valuable aux- 
iliary to precocious fruitfulness in pears is 
the quince stock; pears grafted on it may 
be safely recommended for all soils of 
moderate depth and fertility, and even for 
light and sandy soils I am induced to ad- 
vise it, only in those circumstances the 
trees must have more care and higher cul- 
In soils of that nature I should 
recommend the surface of the soil round 
the tree to be covered during June, July, 
and August with short grass, moss, or 
manure, and to give them once a week, in 
dry weather, a drenching with guano water, 
(about two pounds to six gallons,) which 
must be well stirred before it is used; each 
tree should have twelve gallons poured 
gradually into the soil: by this method the 
finest fruit may be produced; and as it is 


tivation. 


very probable that, ere many years elapse, 
we shall have exhibitions of pears, this will 
be the mode to procure fine specimens to 
show for prizes. Our oldest gardening 
authors have said that ‘‘ pears engrafted 
on the quince stock give the fairest fruit ;” 
and they are correct. It has been asserted 
that the fruit is liable to be gritty, and defi- 
cient in flavor. I can only say that from 
my trees, growing on a cold, clayey soil, I 
have tasted fruit of Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and others, all that could 
be wished for in size and flavor. 
Pyramidal pear trees of from three to 
five years old on the quince stock, root 
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in which it is planted be not light and fria- 
ble enough to enter freely into the mass of 
fibrous roots, some light mould should be 
procured ; this should be carefully filled in, 
| and the tree well shaken, so that the earth 
| is thoroughly mingled with its roots. When 
‘this is done, the earth all filled in, and 
trodden lightly, the tree, according to the 
usual method, is planted. But with pear 
trees on the quince something more is re- 
quired ; this is simply to form a mound of 
compost, about half rotten manure and 
earth, mixed in equal quantities, which 
must cover the stock up to the junction of 
| the graft, as above, to the letter a, and is 
| made of rich compost, in order to encourage 
| it to emit roots into the surface soil, and to 
keep it from becoming hard and ‘* bark- 
bound.” 

To make this emission of roots more 
| certain, the stem may be tongued as usual 
lin layering; i. e., the bark must be cut 

Fig. 65. through upwards from the root, and a slip 
pruned, and full of blossom buds, may now | about one inch in length raised, (see fig. 
be purchased. Trees of this description | 65, b b b b, which are the raised pieces of 
should, if possible, be planted before Christ- | bark,) and these raised pieces of bark must 
mas; but if the soil is very tenacious, the | be kept open by inserting a piece of broken 
holes may be opened in the autumn, and | flower pot or slate. Several of these tongues 
the trees planted in February ; the soil will | may be made, and by the end of the first 
be mellowed and benefitted by the frosts of | year after planting every incision will have 
winter. | emitted roots; the stock, owing to its being 

In planting pear trees on the quince | kept constantly moist, will swell and keep 
stock, it is, as I have very recently dis- | pace with the graft, and the tree will flou- 
covered, quite necessary that the stock | rish and remain healthy. As the mound 
should be covered up to its junction with | will subside by the heavy rains of winter, 
the graft. This jointing of the graft to the | presuming that the trees have been planted 
stock is generally very evident, even to the | in autumn, fresh compost of the same na- 
most ignorant in gardening matters; it | ture must be added in spring, and again 
usually assumes this form, (fig. 65, a.) | every succeeding autumn. The great ob- 

If the soil is not excessively wet, the tree | ject in the culture of the pear on the quince 
may be planted in the usual manner, so | stock is to encourage the growth of its very 
that the upper roots are on a level with the | fibrous roots at the surface, so that they 
surface of the soil. No manure of any | may feel the full influence of the sun and 
kind should be put to them; but if the soil | air. These mounds may be made orna- 
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rock or flint on them, which will also pre- 
vent the birds scratching at them for worms, 
but the stones selected must not be large 
and heavy. 

Presuming that root pruned pyramidal 
trees on the quince are planted as above 
directed, pruning is the next thing to be 
considered; this, as the tree is already 
formed, is very simple, requiring slight 
annual attention in summer; the employ- 
ment is light, and perhaps the most agreea- 
ble of all horticultural occupations. 

The first season after the planting, the 
side buds and branches will put forth young 
shoots, each will give from one to three or 
four ; select that which is most horizontal 
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mental if required, by placing pieces of 
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Fig. 67. 

in its growth (it should be on the lower 
part of the branch, as the tree will then be 
more inclined to spread) for a leader, and 
pinch off all the others to two inches in 
length ; (see fig. 63, aa a;)if these pinched 
shoots again push, suffer them to grow two 
inches, and then pinch them to one inch; 
but if the horizontal branch has a good 
leader, it will take off all the superfluous 
sap, and prevent the pinched spurs from 
breaking; their buds will only swell, and 
the following season they will be fruit 
spurs. 

Fig. 67 is a side branch in June, with its 
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shoots not yet pinched. Fig. 67 is a side 
branch, with its shoots aa, pinched ; 3, is 
the side leader, which should be pinched 
or cut off towards the end of August to c. 

The perpendicular leader of the pre- 
ceding year’s growth, will in spring put 
forth numerous shoots which must be 
pinched in June, as follows: those nearest 
the base, leave six inches in length, gra- 
dually decreasing, leaving those next the 
young leading shoot only two inches long. 
The leader of these ready formed pyramids 
need not be shortened in summer, as di- 
rected for younger trees, it may be suffered 
to grow till the horizontal leaders are 
shortened in August, and then left six or 
eight inches in length; but if the trees are 
intended to be kept to six or seven feet in 
height under root pruning, this leading 
shoot may be shortened to two inches, or 
even cut close down to its base; for tall 
pyramids of ten, twelve, or fifteen feet, it 
may be left from eight to ten inches in 
length, till the required height is attained ; 
it may then be cut to within two inches of 
its base every season. 

I ought here to remark that pear trees 
differ in their habits to an extraordinary 
degree ; some make shoots most robust and 
vigorous ; others, under precisely the same 
treatment, are very delicate and slender. 
In the final shortening in August, this must 
be attended to; those that are very vigor- 
ous must not have their shoots pruned so 
closely as those that are less so: indeed, 
almost every variety will require some lit- 
tle modification in pruning, of which expe- 
rience is by far the best teacher; it will, I 
think, suffice if I give the following direc- 
tions for shortening the leaders of the side 
shoots and the perpendicular leaders. All 
those that are very robust, such as Beurré 
d’Amalis, Vicar of Winkfield, Beurré Diel, 


&c., shorten to eight and ten inches, de- 
VoL. Iv. 
















pendant on the vigor of the individual 
tree ; those of medium vigor, such as Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Beur- 
ré d’Aremberg, to six inches; those that 
are delicate and slender in their growth, 
like Winter Nelis, to four inches; but I 
must repeat that regard must be had to the 
vigor of the tree. If the soil be rich, the 
trees vigorous, and not root pruned, leave 
the shoots the maximum length; if, on the 
contrary, they be root pruned, and not in- 
clined to vigorous growth, prune more 
closely. 

The quenouille, or tying down system, is 
now quite out of fashion in France, and in 
truth it does look very barbarous and un- 
natural. The trees trained in this man- 
ner in the Potagerie, at Versailles, are 
mostly on quince stocks; they are from 
twenty to forty years old, and are very pro- 
ductive, but very ugly; all the shoots from 
the horizontal and depressed branches are 
cropped off apparently in July, as M. Pu- 
teau, the director, is, I believe, adverse to 
the pinching system of M. Cappe. In my 
tour last autumn, I did not observe a single 
quenouille in Belgium ; all were pyramids, 
even in the gardens of the cottagers, and, 
in general, these were very beautiful and 
productive trees. In many cases when on 
the pear stock they were too luxuriant, and 
required root pruning; but this could not 
make the gardeners comprehend. 

Pears on the quince may also be culti- 
vated as horizontal Espaliers by the sides 
of walks, or trained to walls with much ad- 
vantage, as less space is required. Espa- 
liers, or wall trees on the pear stock, re- 
quire to be planted twenty-four feet apart, 
while those on the quince may be planted 
only fifteen feet apart; this, in a small 
garden, will allow of much greater variety 
of sorts to supply the table at different sea- 
‘sons. With these the same high culture, 
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26 CULTURE OF THE PEAR ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


if perfection is wished for, must be followed ; 
the trees carefully planted, so that the 


junction of the graft with the stock is even 
; . 
with the surface of the mound formed as | 


directed for pyramids. Careful annual root 


anything to be done in that way with the 


branches of the trees ; but if they put forth | 


shoots inclined to vigor, these, after Mr. | 


Thompson’s method at the Horticultural 
Society’s gardens, may have their points 
cut off in June,* and towards the end of 
August be shortened to within two or three 
buds of their base. For fine specimens of 
wall pear trees grafted on the quince, I 
may refer to those on the west wall of the 
Horticultural Society’s gardens; these are 
now about twenty-tive years old, and are 
pictures of health and fertility; thus at 
once settling the question respecting the 
early decay of pear trees grafted on the 
quince; for it has been often, very often, 
urged as an objection to the use of the 
quince stock, that pears grafted on it, are, 
although prolific, but very short lived. I 
have seen trees in France more than fifty 
years old, and those above referred to may 
My ob- 


ject is to improve the culture of fruit trees 


be adduced to confute this error. 


in small gardens, and to those conversant 
with such matters, | need only point to the 
very numerous instances of rich garden 
ground, entirely rumed by being shaded 
by large spreading standard, or half-stan- 
dard unpruned fruit trees. Now, by culti- 
vating pyramidal pears on the quince—ap- 
| same form 


ples in the on the paradise 


stock—the cherry as dwarf bushes on the 
Cerasus Mahaleb—and the plum asa pyra- 
midal tree—scarcely any ground is shaded, 
fruit 


and more abundant crops and finer 


will be obtaimed. 


* 4 correspondent in Gardener's Chroniwie, No. 42, 1848, 
recomineuds sluippuig off tie ‘caves [roi (nese shouts during 
SUlLiaeC! > Wilhlu irec OUI ur VUUdSs VI ici’ Duse hus 


seciiis LO Ine a cAcedenl idea. 


ROOT PRUNING OF PEAR TREES ON QUINCE 
STOCKS. 

Before entering on the subject of root 

pruning of pear trees on quince stocks, I 


| must premise that handsome and fertile py- 
pruning with the knife will leave scarcely | 


ramids, more particularly of some free bear- 
ing varieties, may be reared without this 
annual, biennial, or triennial operation. I 
have a large plantation of pear trees on the 
quince stock, which bid fair to make very 
handsome and fertile pyramids, yet they 
have not been root-pruned, neither do I in- 
tend to prune them; but I wish to impress 
upon my readers, that my principal object 
is to make trees fit for small gardens, and 
to instruct those who are not blessed with a 
large garden, how to keep their trees *‘in 
hand,” and this can best be done by an- 
nual attention to their roots, for if a tree is 
suffered to grow two, three, or more years, 
and then root pruned, it will receive a 
check if the spring be dry, and the crop of 
fruit for one season will be jeopardized ; 
therefore, those who are disinclined to the 
annual operation, and yet wish to confine 
the growth of their trees within limited 
bounds by root pruning—say once in three 
years—should only operate upon one-third 
of their trees in one season ; they will thus 
have two-thirds in an unchecked bearing 
state, and those who have ample room and 
space, may summer pinch their pyramids, 
and suffer them to grow to a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet without pruning their 
roots. I have seen avenues of such trees 
in Belgium really quite imposing. 
Pyramidal pear trees on the quince stock, 
where the fruit garden is small, and the 
real gardening artist feels pleasure in keep- 
ing them in a healthy and fruitful state, by 
perfect control over the roots, should be 
»yperated upon as follows: A trench should 
be dug round the tree, about eighteen inches 


from its stem, every autumn, just after the 
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moist; if not, it will be better to wait till 

the usual autumnal rains have fallen; the | 
roots carefully examined, those inclined | 
to perpendicular growth cut with the spade, 
which must be introduced quite under the | 
tree to meet on all sides, so that no root can | 
possibly escape amputation, and all the | 


fruit is gathered, if the soil be sufficiently | 


horizontal roots, except those that are very | 
small and fibrous shortened with the knife | 
to within a circle of eighteen inches from | 
the stem,* and all brought as near to the | 
surface as possible, filling in the trench | 
with compost for the roots to rest on; the 

trench may then be filled with the com- 
post; well rotted dung and the mould from 
an old hot-bed, equal parts, will answer 
exceedingly well; the surface should then 
be covered with some half rotted dung, and 





the roots left till the following autumn 
brings its annual care. It may be found 
that after a few years of root pruning, the 
circumferential mass of fibres will have 
become too much matted, and that some of 
the roots are bare of fibres towards the 


stem of the tree; in such cases, thin out 


some of the roots, shortening them at nine | 
inches or one foot from the stem, this will | 
cause them to give out fibres, so that the 
entire circle of three feet or more round 
the tree is full of fibrous roots near the sur- | 
face, waiting with open mouths for the 
nourishment annually given to them by | 
surface dressings and liquid manure. 

Thus far for the gardener who does not 
mind extra trouble, who, in short, feels real 
pleasure in every operation that tends to 
attain his end; but it is not every amateur 
gardener that can do this, nor is it always 
required, except for small gardens and in 
rich moist soils, but with our too often cool | 
moist suimers in the northern counties, 


* If they have not spread to this extent the first season, or 
even the second, they need not be pruned, but merely 
brought to the surface and spread out. 


annual root pruning is quite necessary to 
make the trees produce well ripened wood ; 
in other cases, as I have before observed, 
shortening the shoots in summer, taking 
care to produce a handsome pyramidal 
form, and if they are inclined to grow vigor- 
ously, occasional (say biennial or triennial) 
root pruning with the spade will be quite 
sufficient. 

I may now be permitted to point out se- 
lections of pears for different situations, and 
commence with those avapted for pyramidal 
trees on quince stocks. These may be 
planted in rows, five to six feet apart, or a 
square may be allotted to them, giving 
each plant five to six feet, which will be 
found amply sufficient for root pruned 
trees. Some few esteemed sorts of pears 
do not grow well on quince stocks, unless 
‘‘double-worked,” ¢. e., some free growing 
sorts are budded on the quince, and after 
having been suffered to grow for one or two 
seasons, those not so free growing are bud- 
ded on them. For twelve varieties as py- 
ramidal pears on the quince stock, placed 
in the order of their ripening, the under- 
mentioned may with safety be recommend- 
ed* (in the following lists, varieties marked 


thus X, may be chosen by those who re- 
_ quire only a few trees.) 


1. Doyenne d’Ete,........ ban chen July 

DB Jagomeule Hy, cccceccescerccesee August 

3. Bon Chretien, (Williams’,).... September 

4. Beurre d’Amalis X,......c0ee: e. September 
5 Van Mous Leon le Clerc, ...... 6 October 

6. Louise Bonne of Jersey X,..... m. § e. October 

7. Beurre Diel, ...cces ib shocaes November 

©. Glowd BEOIOGRE, occ cdcccccccens December 

© . Pate CGM Bho a oc s ddvedececs e. December 
10. Orpheline d’Enghein X, ...... January and Feb. 
11. Josephine de Malines, ......... March 

12. Susette de Bavay X, .......00. April and May 
For twenty-four, add— 

13 Citron des Carmes,.........0. e. July 

$6: BemsteGiGet,.Zicccsccciséess August 

15. Bearre ANGUsGON, ..cccccccces September 

16. Doyeune W hite,..ccccsccccces 6. October 

Bas SOO SOY on ecasoucsrecees e. October 

18 Duchess d’Angouleme,... .... 6. November 

rr reer e. November 

Se TRO TOS sb ctsvinccndendds December 

21. Beurre Langelier, .......+.... Jauuary 
> 





All the varieties recommended for pyramids. may also 
_ be planted as Espuliers to truin w rails in the usual mode. 
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A SMALL VILLA IN THE TUSCAN STYLE. 


22. Vicar of Winkfield, 

Rs PROMNES TONE ys o sccccceseeses March 

24. Beurre Rance, April and May 

The above, with the exception of 24, 
which grows well, but does not form a 
handsome tree, succeed on the quince, and 
form well shaped, excellent pyramids. No. 
10 is the Orpheline d’Enghein of Belgium, 
the Soldat Labourer of France, the Beurre 
d’Aremberg of most of the collections in 
England. The true Beurre d’Aremberg, 
which I have for some years possessed, and 
which I have again lately received from 
Belgium, from the garden of the Duc 
d’Aremberg, is of the same race, but the 


tree is more thorny; it has smaller and 
narrower leaves, and its fruit is rather 
smaller ; it is a good pear, but certainly a 
little inferior to No. 10. 

No. 22 is a large second rate pear from 
walls, or from trees on pear stocks; from 
pyramids on the quince here it is not 
large, but high coloured, and really an ex- 
cellent late pear; the tree also is very 
hardy and bears abundantly. It is very 
difficult to fix the exact season for the ripen- 
ing of different pears, they vary so much in 
different soils and different seasons.* The 
above will, I think, approach to correctness. 


DESIGN FOR A SMALL VILLA IN THE TUSCAN STYLE. 


Tue style of this villa is bold and massive, 
after the manner of the Tuscan composi- 
tions. 

Perhaps, indeed, the entrance front, 
shown in our frontispiece, may be consider- 
ed almost too severe in its character,—a 
fault better, and much more easily reme- 
died than the contrary extreme, too’often 
seen, of excessive flimsiness and filagree 
ornament. ‘To give the front a more do- 
mestic expression, it would, perhaps, be 
sufficient merely to add Venetian blind 
shutters, which are in good keeping with 
the Tuscan style; or the Tuscan balcony 
and overhanging window canopy, may be 
added to the principal windows, which will 
at once give a cheerful and lively effect to 
the exterior. 

The other side of this house is spanned 
by a veranda, 10 feet wide, which gives it a | 
most comfortable and home-like charac- | 
ter. 


This house is designed for one of those | 


situations common in this country, where | 


the entrance front is opposite to the river 


or the finest reach of landscape. 
drawing-room 


The 


and the veranda are ac- 


Fig. 68.—Second Floor. 


* In 1847, all my late winter pears, such as Winter Nelis, 
Beurre d’Aremberg, Passe Colinar, &c. &c., ripened in Oc- 
tober and November. 
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cordingly placed on the side of the house 
opposite to that which contains the en- 
trance or front door. 

The plan of the principal floor, suffi- 
ciently explains itself. The large and 
handsome drawing-room,—far better in 
effect than two rooms, connected by sliding 
doors, is the summer apartment ; while the 
rest of this plan gives the ordinary accom- 
modation of the family. The rooms in 
this story are 13 feet high. 

The second story, fig. 68, shows only a 
moderate bed-room accommodation,—the 
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wings being only one story high. By 
treating these wings, however, as we have 
indicated in the left-hand wing of fig. 68, 
that is, lighting them with a sky-light in 
the roof, two more low bed-rooms may be 
had in each wing. 

This plan is designed for a piece of 
sloping ground, where the surface on the 
veranda side falls off rapidly enough to 
allow of kitchen and other necessary base- 
ment apartments on that side of the house, 
almost wholly out of ground, and yet in the 
basement. 





ON THE CULTURE OF THE AURICULA. 


BY R. B. LEUCHARS, NEW-HAVEN, CT. 


THERE is scarcely any class of florist 
flowers that possess so much real interest- 
ing attractiveness as the Auriculas; and 
I will venture to say that there is no class, 
possessing equal claims to our notice, that 
are so little cultivated, and their cultiva- 
tion so little understood. 

There are many gardeners who are tho- 
roughly proficient in every branch of prac- 
tical gardening, and are, nevertheless, very 
deficient in knowledge of those subjects, 
which have, by dint of care, culture and 
hybridization, been drawn gradually out of 
their natural and simple state into objects of 
astonishing loveliness. Some of these have 
been so much improved by artificial means, 
as to render the original species, pretty as 
they are in their natural wildness, poor 
and worthless by comparison. The ori- 
ginal colours of the corolla are yellow and 
purple, with a mealy-like dust on the up- 
per surface, which contributes greatly to 
their beauty. The culture of Auriculas is 
carried to a great height in England, where 
some collections contain upwards of 500 


distinct varieties,—consisting of selfs, or 
one coloured flowers, of double flowers, and 
of painted or spotted flowers; of which 
latter division I will chiefly treat, as being 
those that are more especially esteemed 
by florists. The same culture, however, 
is applicable to the whole genus. 
GROWING THEM FROM SEED.—Seedlings 
are raised for the purposes of procuring 
cross-breeds and new varieties. The seeds 
should be well ripened, and collected only 
from the most approved sorts. Sow them 
in pots or boxes, in a compost of leaf mould 
and sand, thoroughly mixed and sifted. 
Place two or three inches of drainage in 
the bottom, a little moss over it; fill with 
the compost to within half an inch of the 
rim, and cover the seeds about a quarter 
of an inch deep; place into a warm frame, 
if you have it, or under a hand glass. 
They will quickly germinate ; and as soon 
as they are large enough to be removed 
from the seed pot, prick them separately 
into others, one inch apart. In about a 


month more, they will be large enough 
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for potting singly into 3-inch pots. Keep 


them now into a frame, but give plenty of 
air, and shade them from the mid-day sun, 


again into 4-inch pots, with a compost of 
one-half decayed turf, one-half leaf mould, 


THE CULTURE OF THE AURICULA. 


the old plants without roots, should be 
potted in 4inch pots, in equal parts of 


_turfy loam, peat earth, and leaf mould, and 
As they advance in growth, shift them | 


adding a small quantity of cow-dung and | 


sand,—all well mixed together, but not 
sifted. 


coal ashes or slates; the latter are prefera- 


Place them on a dry bottom, on 


ble, as they prevent the ingress of worms, 
which must be strictly guarded against. 
The frame in which they are placed should 
stand with its sloping side northwards. 


Many of them will flower the first season ; | 


and those that are deemed worth culti- 
vating may be retained, and the rejected 
ones planted in the open borders or thrown 
away. 


about one-half part sand. No dung ought 
to be used. Place three or four in a pot, 
putting them in close to the side of the 
pot, and fastening them tightly with the 
thumb, to prevent them from being shaken 
out of the soil. They will strike freely 
under hand-glasses. When rooted, shift 
them into single pots, into a compost as 
directed in the preceding paragraph. 
TREATMENT OF OLD PLants.—W hen the 
old plants have done flowering, and the 
side shoots are taken off, they should be 
placed in a cool airy situation to ripen 


their seeds, which must be picked as it 


| grows in the capsules, and preserved in 


The best time for sowing the seed is the | 


beginning of January, if you have any 
suitable place to put them in, such as a 
green-house or conservatory. By this early 
sowing, | have found most of them to 
flower the same season, which is of great 
importance to the impatient grower. 
PROPAGATION BY DIVIDING THE Roots.— 
This ought to be done when the plants are 
done flowering, and after their beauty is 
Then time should be lost in 


past. no 


doing it. Choose all the healthiest side 
shoots from the old plants; pot them in 
J inch pots, in a compost of equal portions 
of turfy loam, leaf mould, and cow-dung,— 


the latter not less than two vears old. 


them till the sowing season. 

About the beginning of August they 
should be all-repotted into fresh compost. 
If deferred later, they seldom flower so 
well. Use the compost before recommend- 
ed, with the addition of a little pigeon- 


dung, if procurable. The pots generally 


| used by the English growers are from four 


Care should be taken, in separating the | 


side shoots from the old plants, not to 
break off any young roots that may be at- 
tached to them. 
and shaded for a week or ten days; and 
when they begin to grow, give them plenty 
of air night and day. 

PROPAGATION BY OFFSETS, WITHOUT Roots. 


—All offsets that have been taken from 


to six inches deep; and those sizes are 
considered sufficient to grow the largest 
plants. Many growers greatly err in over- 
potting Auriculas, and also in shaking 
them entirely out of the soil in which they 
Young plants that 


require shifting into larger pots, should 


have been growing. 


have only a small portion of the soil taken 
from their roots. Those of older growth 


require to have more taken away—the 


/main root examined, and cut back if ne- 


Keep them rather close 
_of the soil. 


cessary. If any of the plants appear dis- 
eased, they must be shaken entirely out 
In cases of canker, the knife 


must be resorted to as the only remedy ; 


_cut the decayed part clean away, and put 


‘ 


the plant inasmaller pot. I may here ob- 


serve that two methods of potting are re- 
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quisite. If the plants are intended exclu- | blooms, let only one stem remain on each 
sively for fine blooms, they ought to be plant, as they advance towards blooming. 
potted rather deeply, quite up to the neck | They should be fully exposed to the air, 
of the foliage. Those intended for propa- | but have a screen put over them, to pro- 
gation should have a larger portion of the _tect them from the dashing rains and mid- 
stems exposed, to induce them to throw day sun; for the farinaceous powder upon 
out side shoots after potting. The plants the petals, which now adds so much to 
should be placed in a northern aspect, their beauty, is easily washed off. When 
where they may remain until taken into ‘they have done blooming, submit them to 
their winter quarters. the same routine of culture which I have 
WinTerine THE PLants.—The Auricula | before recommended. 
is not at all particular about where it is| The Auricula is very subject to attacks 
put in winter, providing you keep it from | of the slug and the weevil, and sometimes 
damp, and from every severe frost. A | of the green fly. The last is easily de- 
shelf in a green-house, verandah, window,  stroyed by fumigating with tobacco; and 
or even in acellar, will do. I have known | the two former by continual picking when 
ladies keep a considerable number of Au- | they appear. They are also liable to ul- 
riculas in a common room. They will | ceration and canker in the root, especially 
bear a good many degrees of frost, if kept | when kept too wet. When any plant pre- 
dry ; but damp is their deadly enemy. A | sents a yellow, sickly appearance, take it 


cold pit is the very place for them. Put | out and examine its root, and you will’ 


them on shelves close to the glass, or not | soon discover the cause of its unhealthiness. 
more than six inches from it; and let them PRoperTIES OF A Goop AvuricuLa—An 
have abundance of free air every fine day. | Auricula, to be of the first rank in the es- 
Pick off all damp and decayed leaves from | timation of the florist, should possess the 
the plants as they appear. Cover the | following characteristics of excellence: 

lights with mats, litter, or straw, to protect | The plant itself should be well grown; 
them from severe frost; but uncover them | the leaves of a dark green colour, protruding 
every favorable opportunity to admit light | over the edge of the pot. They ought to 
and air. | dip gradually towards the point of the 

About the beginning of February, a mild | leaf, but not recurved. 

day should be selected for top-dressing and | The stem should be strong, erect, and 
examining the roots. ‘Turn out every one, elastic, of sufficient height to carry the 
and see that the drainage is perfect; re- | truss above the foliage. Every flower stem 
move about an inch from the surface, and | should be of a length proportioned to the 
replace it in the same pot. Cut away | size and quantity of the pips. It must be 
every offset that appears likely to draw off | strong enough to bear the head without 
any nourishment from the main plant. any assistance, sticks, &c., as they dis- 
Fill around with the prepared compost, so | figure the plants greatly, as well as lace- 


that the lower leaves will rest upon the | rate the roots. 


soil. They must now get plenty of air| The footstalk of the pips should also be 
and light, and be regularly supplied with | strong and elastic, and long enough to ale 
water; but guard against saturation, as | low the flowers to expand without over- 
the flower stems appear. If you wish fine | laying each other. 
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The head or truss should be of a com- | dark green or gray. The breadth of this 


pact globular form, containing not less | should be in proportion to the ground 


than seven fully expanded flowers, each 
flower being the same size, and possessing 
the same properties. 

The tube, or centre, should be perfectly 
round, of a rich yellow colour. 
thers should be bold, and fill the tube well. 
he tube should terminate rather above 
the eye. The eye should form a perfect 
circle of pure white; clean on its edges, 
free from blemishes, and quite distinct 
from the ground colour. 

The ground colour should be bold and 
rich, forming a perfect circle round the 
eye. A dark purple, or a brown, contrast- 
ing well with the eye, and forming a band 


all around it. It ought to join this margin 


with a regular, feathery edge, equal ail 
round, but never running into the colours 


ol the rim or margin, 


The an- | 


~ 


The margin, or outer circle, should be a | 


colour, as the ground and the margin 


form the principal attraction of the flower. 


| They ought to be well contrasted, and of 


an equal width—each circle occupying 
half the diameter of the corolla. 

Those flowers having a dark purple, or 
bright red, or scarlet, or deep crimson 
ground, are universally considered as the 
finest flowers. Yet, the flowers may pos- 
sess some of these colours, and otherwise 
be very imperfect. Flowers possessing 
these colours, however, although not equal 
to this criterion, are frequently very pretty, 
and are generally much admired; and 
what every one admires, | hardly think we 
are justified in condemning, by a rigid ad- 
herence to any standard of floral judgment. 

Ros’r Levcnars, 
Gardener to Professor Silliman, jr. 


New- Haven, Conn., June, 1349. 


EXPERIENCES IN ORCHARD FRUIT CULTURE. 


BY Le F. ALLEN, 


Epirok oF THE Hoxricutrurist—lIn_ pe- 


rusing the many articles which have ap- 


peared im your journal, on the cultivation 
if the diferent varteuues of fruits, and the 


modes and resuits of such cultivation, | 


find myself frequently at fauit in drawing 


my conclusions of the ululity of the methods 
of cultivation, and varreves of fruit, adapt- 


dd, by the entire lack of luiormation as to 


the particuiar locality, cilmate, aititude, 


und suils of the places where such truits 


ire cultivated ; ald SU Wiueliy GO these dil- 


ferent eiemenhtis, Wich enter into the [ruit 


‘ulture of the United Staies, influence 


them, that | cam find little satisiactory 
rovernment {rom the re- 


lata ior my own 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


corded experience, or opinions of others. 
On comparing notes with pomologists from 
the different states, and from different parts 
% each state, we find that individual opi- 
nions also vary greatly as to the relative 
value and quality of different varieties in 
ull our fruits, the causes of which, one is 
sitogether unable to reconeile, without a 
listinct knowledge of the above named ac- 
vessaries, Which so largely iniluence their 
production. A desideratum of this kind 
shouid enter into the discussions of ail po- 
mological meetings and conventions, be- 
cause without the attendant iniluences of 
soil, climate, locality, and altitude, being 


distinctly understood, any decisions or re- 
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commendations made at such meetings, as | mostly a clayey loam, generally known 


to the best fruits, or their particular modes 
of cultivation, other than those of the most 
general nature, which must be pursued 
under all circumstances, will be of little avail 
in guiding the neophyte in his proposed en- 
terprises of fruit growing. 

As I have dabbled a little in fruit culti- 
vation from boyhood, and, so far as the 
fruits themselves were concerned, with con- 
siderable success, I propose to relate to 
you somewhat of my own experience and 
views upon some branches of fruit culture, 
not in exact order, probably, but in such 
manner as what I have done can be under- 
stood; and from the results of which,—if 
there ever be any results worthy of observa- 
tion,—a conclusion may be drawn for the 
government of others, who may wish to 
follow. But as I have not all the acces- 
sories of soil, in which our fruits are grown, 
I can only speak of those which I have cul- 
tivated, and therefore can only tell one side 
of the story,—leaving it for others, whose 
practice has been different, to relate theirs. 

Within the last five years, I have been 
laying the foundation for rather an exten- 
sive orchard of fruits, for this region; and 
having the proper soils at command, have 
already planted several thousand trees of 
apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, and 


peaches, in about the following proportions ; | 


Apples, 2,000 
Pears, 1,000 Plums, 300 
Quinces, 600 Peaches, 200 

To commence, my farm is level, table 


Cherries, 400 


land, on the upper or south point of Grand | 
, | 
Island, in the Niagara river, in the state of 


New-York, about six miles north of Buf- 
falo and the outlet of Lake Erie, and three 
miles below Black Rock; latitude 42° 63’ 
N. Soil, the ‘Onondaga salt group,” of 


the New-York state geologists,—a “ secon- | 


. . . ; 
dary” formation, based on limestone,— 


VoL. T. 4 


here as a limestone soil,—the same which 
[ presume you term a “ strong loam,” with 
a subsoil at about a foot depth below the 
surface, of stiff reddish clay ; dry, yet fer- 
tile and strong, in all the elements for the 
growth of wheat and other cereal grains, 
Indian corn, esculent roots, and grass ; 
mostly free of boulders and small stones, 
which occur but occasionally. 

The original timber is white, black and red 
oak, white and black ash, hickory of various 
kinds, elm, basswood or linden, sugar and 
white maple, beech, with many other varie- 
ties; but those named chiefly prevailing. 
Altitude, 540 feet above tide water at Alba- 
ny. Thermometer ranging from zero, sel- 
dom but sometimes to two degrees below it 
in winter ; up to 85°, and, but very seldom, 
to 90° of Fah. in summer. Surrounded by 
water, our fruits are hardly ever cut off by 
spring frosts, which is common to all the 
lake region. Nights, influenced somewhat 
| by the breezes of Lake Erie; rather cooler 
in summer than the country a few miles 
east of us, and some five or six degrees 
cooler than at Lewiston, twenty-five miles 


} 


north, and the country extending east 
and west of that point, lying below the 
| ‘* mountain ridge,” or Lake Ontario basin, 
below the Falls of Niagara, in which lies 
Rochester, and the fine fruit region of the 
lower Genesee Valley. 


Such is this position, near the northern 
limit of the luxuriant fruit growing zone of 
| the northern states ; a section—if you will 
permit me for a moment to digress from 
the main subject—which, taken altogether, 
is probably the best for the perfect production 
of all their varieties, in open culture, of ap- 


| ples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, peach- 
| ¢s, grapes and melons, and the small fruits ; 
including all its accessories of absence of 
early and late frosts, regular bearing, growth 
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of tree, ease of cultivation, and excellence of 
flavor, in the United States ; the “great lake 
country,” south of a line drawn west from 
the head of Lake Ontario, and east as far 
as Oswego. The reason of this I shall not 


attempt to explain, other than the influen- 


ces of such large bodies of fresh water; | 


but that such is the fact, all experience | 


agrees in the entire success which has thus 
far 
greatest efforts which have been made to 


attended fruit cultivation, while the | 


produce the best frutts tn wede variety, even | 


but a few miles south of the lake basins, 
upon the high lands, which furnish the 
sources of the waters of the Mississippi 
valley, have failed altogether in the com- 
parison. On this subject, by the way, I 
beg to refer you to a communication from 
Mr. Sperincer ; | believe it is on fruit cul- 
tivation, in the T'ransactions of the Board 
of Agriculture of the state of Ohio, for 
1848. This assertion, | am aware, is a 
broad and sweeping one, and will probably 
challenge the attention of many prominent 
and experienced pomologists of our coun- 


trv. But, “come one, come all,” to an ex- 


' chief attention to them. 
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ing water, by proper draining; a plough 
furrow usually answering the purposes of 
mine. 

During the past five years, I have set out 
in orchard about 1000 apples, and have 
about 1000 more left in my nursery, now 
about fit for planting, and which I purpose 
to plant out within the next two years.* 
As I design growing for market chiefly, a 
large variety is not my object. I prefer- 
red to select such standard fruits as I know 
thrive well in this locality, and pay my 
I have, however, 


_upwards of thirty varieties altogether, in- 


dulging the amateur only in a small way. 
My standard varieties are chiefly thus: 
Early apples—Yellow Harvest, Williams’ 


| Favorite, Early Joe, Sweet or Large Yel- 


hibition of our northern fruits, then in sea- | 


son, at the Syracuse State Agricultural Ex- 
hibition, on 12th September next, where 
the North American Pomological Conven- 
tion is to hold its next session; and we fear 
not to abide the result of a contest. 

But, to the main subject. [ say that my 
soil is mostly a clayey loam. 
the top soil varies somewhat in its compo- 
sition,—running from a vegetable mould 
into gravelly, and occasionally a sandy 
loam, all intermixed more or less with 
clay ; the latter greatly predominating, and, 
in the long run, by far the richest in pro- 
moting the mature growth of the tree, but 
not always the quéchkest in pushing forward 


the young trees,—premising, always, that 


the ground be divested of surplus, or stand- 


It is so; vet | 


low Bough, Golden Sweeting. Fall ap- 
ples—Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Jersey 
Sweeting, Rambo, English Belle Bonne. 
Winter apples—Baldwin, Yellow Belle- 
fleur, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, Herefordshire Pearmain, 
Pomme Gris, Rhode Island Greening, Ame- 
rican Golden Russet, English Russet, Rox- 
bury Russet, Swaar, Ladies Sweeting, Tal- 
man’s Sweeting, Esopus Spitzenberg, Van- 
dervere, Westfield Seek-no-further. 
ral of the above, however, I have in small 


Seve- 


number,—twenty varieties comprising the 
bulk of the trees, which all flourish and 
The great 
fault of our market fruit-crowers is their 


succeed well in this region. 


proneness to run into too many varieties ; 
a few, on which the public taste is settled, 
when of decidedly good quality, being alto- 
gether the most profitable. 

A word upon apple planting, and subse- 
quent cultivation: The orchard ground 
should be well cultivated, and in good 
crop-bearing condition before the trees are 

* I grow my own apple, quince, and plum trees; op- 
portunity being had a tew years ago to try a large lot of 


Seedlings, Which I preferred to transplant into my own 
grounds, and graft with kinds of my own selection. 
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such treatment. When past liability to 
injury from their size, pasturage by horses, 
swine, calves, and even grown cattle may 
be permitted ; but the latter are seldom to 
be tolerated. Swine, however, are always 
good for an orchard,—destroying the ver- 
min, and rooting up the soil. I know seve- 
ral luxuriant orchards which were zerer 
ploughed since the trees were set, and suc- 
ceeding better than those in grain cultiva- 
tion,—setting aside the damage by plough 


planted. In digging the holes, which I 
always have, at least, three feet in diame- 
ter and two rods apart, I do not dig wp the 
clay subsoil.* I barely Joosen it with the 
spade or pick, as the case may be, and set 
the trees above it; and if the hole be not 
deep enough, which is seldom the case, I 
make a mound around the tree, three, four, 
five, or six feet broad, as circumstances re- 
quire; and the young tree goes on re- 
joicing. As soon after planting as practi- 
cable, I seed the orchard down into grass ; 
and for this reason, I never can make my 
men protect the trees in ploughing and 
putting in the crops, unless a professional 
orchardist, or myself, is with them all the 
time. The first I cannot get at such sea- 
sons,—as it is always the busiest time with 
them, and cannot always attend to it my- 
self; and as all ploughmen instinctively 
hate a tree, the poor things are sure, more 
or less of them, to be torn up, or barked | premature old age, while the heavy soiled 
and stripped to death at every successive | orchards were in vigorous maturity. Trees 


turning up of the soil; and tell them as | which I planted five years since, have al- 
ready produced considerable crops of fruit, 


and promise abundantly the coming season. 


and harrow. 

From all the observation I have made, 
were I to select the best soil for an apple 
orchard, it should be a deep, strong, clayey 
loam, intermixed slightly with gravel, over 
I know several 


a clay limestone subsoil. 
orchards, planted on a light sandy loam, in 
the immediate vicinity of those on clayey 
loam ; and those on the light soil, at twenty- 
five or thirty years old, were worn out ina 


much as you will to be careful, your back | 

is hardly turned, before the plough is en- | 

tangled in a young tree, or the harrow is| Pears.—About ten years ago, | sent an 
| order to an eastern nurseryman, of large 
| reputation and experience, for 50 to 100 
| pear trees of the best kinds for table and 

The order was an- 


driven remorselessly over it, and years of | 
pains and solicitude are sacrificed. Be- | 
sides, all cereal grains are poison to fruit | 
trees, [by robbing the soil of inorganic | 
manures. Ep.] And I lay the orchard at | swered with the trees in due season, ac- 
once into grass, and dig with spade and 
fork around the trees for two, three, or four 
feet each way from the stem, and manure | 
them as they progress. Thus they go on 
vigorously until past danger from the 


general cultivation. 


_companied by a catalogue of high sound- 
ing names,—English, French, and others. 
The trees were well grown and healthy ; 
and | have no doubt, being a gentleman of 
integrity, that the nurseryman meant to do 
me justice in his selections. I set them 
out in my home grounds near the house, 


plough, when it may be applied occasionally | 
to great benefit, with a good coat of manure 
on the soil. Many years of observation | when, after a few years, they bore fruit. 
have convinced me of the superiority of The kinds were as follows,—all on pear 


* T have had occasion to remove some trees, six or eight | stocks : 
inches in diameter, that had been planted over this subsoil | ° 
: Beurré d’Aremberg, Louise Bonne de 


of stiff clay, aud found the strongest and largest roots had | 
3 ; sp] | versey, Pri St. G in, Marie Louise 
cause it is a calcareous, and notan argillaceous clay? Ep.) | YeTSey, F rinces ot. Germain, 4 , 


penetrated into it three and four feet deep. [Is not this be- 
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Autumn Bergamot, Swan’s Egg, Brown 
Beurré, Jargonelle, Summer Bergamot— 
small, Summer Bergamot—large ; and two 
other kinds of approved nursery variety. 

These trees were planted in a strong 
clay soil, well drained and rich, which, in 
this region, I consider among the very best 
for pear cultivation. On trial, they proved 
as follows: 

Beurré d’Aremberg proved to be the 
Glout Morceaux,—the best winter pear I 
know ; a strong, vigorous growing tree; a 
great, and annual bearer; and true to that 
variety, as described in Downing’s book of 
fruits. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, true to its name, 
and every way a most desirable fruit; a 
great bearer; the tree of moderate growth, 
but upright and handsome. 

Princes St. Germain, true to its descrip- 
tion, but worthless in my grounds,—never 
After three 
years’ trial in bearing, | headed the trees 


getting ripe, nor eatable. 
down, and grafted with the Bartlett, Glout 


Morceau, and White Doyenné. 
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and situation, as the others—don’t know 
why. I would cultivate the Brown Beurré 
in my collection, although not largely. 
When in perfection, they are almost equal 
to the Doyenné or Virgalieu. 

Jargonelle, true, but worthless. Headed 
down and grafted it with Winter Nelis. 

Summer Bergamot—large and small— 
true ; the trees good growers, but the fruit 
inferior. Thus far, tolerated them; but 
intend heading them down and re-grafting. 

Thus ends my ten varieties of best 
pears. Two out of the whole proved first 
rate; a third, sometimes good, and again 
but tolerably so. 

This, however, is but a prelude to what 
[am coming at. Last year I had prepared 
a piece of ground for 1000 pear trees. 
About half of them I resolved to plant on 


| quince stocks as dwarfs ; the remainder on 


eee tC Cl CCC OL 


_ pear stocks. 


You may perhaps have had a 
suspicion, if not the knowledge, that there 


has been, for some few years past, some- 


thing of a pear mania infesting our coun- 


Marie Louise, true to its kind,—some | 


A ba d 


grower,—throwing itself into all shapes but 


years very fine, others indifferent. 


a good one. So far, I have tolerated it, 


but may yet head them down and re-graft. 


Were I to plant anew, I should not plant | 


it among my selections. 

Autumn Bergamot, true to its kind; a 
good grower and great bearer, but worth- 
less. 
serted better kinds. 

Swan’s Egg 


So? 


ditto, with the exception of 
being an indifferent bearer. 

Brown Beurre, true; some of the trees 
bear most splendid fruit,—Golden Russet 
in colour; melting, vinous, juicy, and de- 
licious; some seasons rather better than 
of the trees do not bear 


others. Some 


quite so good fruit, although in same soil 





Headed the trees all down, and in- | 


|try, and trees have in consequence got 


No matter for that. 
I found a man who had trees to my mind, 


rather high in price. 


and wanted to get rid of them at fair prices. 
So, a year ago, I ordered 500 trees, one- 
half of each kind, dwarf on quince, and 


standard on pear stocks. The kinds were 


_of numerous French and Flemish varieties, 
of celebrated kinds, praised in the books— 


I named the kinds 
| wanted, but only a few of them were to 
be had; but ‘* better’”’ kinds were offered in 


Van Mons, and others. 


place; and as they were well grown and 
good stocks, and stocks were what I chiefly 
wanted on which to put my selected sorts, 
[took them. Now, I shall take no pride 
in showing two, three, or four hundred va- 
rieties, four-fifths of which are worthless ; 
and if | can select a dozen kinds, which I 


know to be good beyond a question, I will 
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he content. Thus, I received the trees, 
planted them out on “‘ lands,” as the plough- 
men call it, twelve feet wide, with a deep, 
dead furrow between; which, of course, 
throws the soil into ridges, with an eastern 
exposure, on a slight declination, carrying 
the surface water all one way to the foot 
of the orchard. The soil is a clayey loam, 
on a clay subsoil, as before described, with 
a portion of iron ore intermixed in the soil, 
and occasionally found in minute lumps, 
like gravel, which, by the way, I do be- 
lieve, from observations of my own, and 
the remarks of others in this journal and 
elsewhere, to prevent, in a great measure, 
the ‘‘fire-blight.” At all events, there is 
none; nor has there, to my knowledge of 
more than twenty years, been any fire- 
blight in this immediate section, although 
it rages about Lewiston, below the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Ridge,” on the “* Clinton Group” soils, 
to an almost fatal extent, where there is 
little or no iron detected in the soil. How 
all this is to eventuate, time must prove. 
I speak only from observation. The pear 
orchard is, on my farm, where there are a 
few trees of many years’ growth, vigorous 
and healthy. 

The dwarfs on quince I planted twelve 
feet apart, on the crown of the ridges, or 
‘‘lands.” The standards on pear stocks I 
planted continuously in rows with the 
dwarfs, every alternate twelve feet, so that 
they stand in quincunx form, twenty-four 
feet apart on the ‘‘ lands,” yet but eighteen 
feet apart in quincunx,—too near perhaps ; 
but ’twill be many years before they get 
too close, when the smaller growing trees 
are intermixed with the larger. Of course, 
they are only one-half in number on the 
same areaof groundtothedwarfs. The trees 
were all planted in good, well ploughed, 
pulverized ground; and all the trees that 
were sound and healthy when planted, 


succeeded finely. 
remark, for the benefit of those who pro- 
pose future planting, that the quince stocks 
did be’ter than the pear stocks ; for the rea- 
son, that the former has a more fibrous 
root, and the test was in examination. 
Owing to an error in the measure, by which 
a part of the planting was done, some of 
the trees were sadly out of line; and in 
filling up the ground the past spring, I had 
to take up and remove several of the most 
vigorous, which had made a growth of one 
to three feet of new wood last year,—the 
same season they were planted. To re- 
move them, I placed a man with a spade 
on each side, and myself, with the stock in 
hand, drew up the tree as they pried it out 
of its bed. 
spades, and a vigorous pull with my own 
arms to get them out. 
the roots penetrated, and that too into the 
heavy red clay subsoil at the bottom. The 
pear stocks, however, grew well, but did 
not make equal growth to the quinces. 






In parenthesis, I will 


It took a strong pry on the 


So luxuriantly had 


The past spring I obtained another 500 
trees, of like kinds, and planted the remain- 
der of my pear orchard. The ground was 
cultivated last year in Indian corn and 
roots. This year it will be sowed in buck- 
wheat, and seeded down to grass; the fu- 
ture cultivation of the trces to be as al- 
ready mentioned with the apples. 

I am now about to relate what many may 
consider as an act of great Vandalism ; but 
which, nevertheless, | have acted upon, 
after mature thought, and all the investi- 
gation of authorities which I have been 
able to command,—and that is, to cut off 
three-fourths at least of these celebrated 
kinds of pear that I have planted, and re- 
graft them with other varieties of my own 
selection. I want tocultivate market fruits, 
of decided merit and reputation ; for I am 
not disposed to convince the public against 
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their will, that a new fruit is better than 


° e } 
an old one, merely because it 7s new, when 


On this I 


must tell you a story, and a ¢trwe one. 


the old one is really excellent. 


Two gentlemen residing in our fine Gene- | 


see fruit region, last fall sent, each, seve- 
ral barrels of Virgalieu pears to New-York 
to be sold. One of them called his pears 


the ‘* Virgalieu,” the only name he knew ; 


the other, to be precise, marked his * White | 


Doyenné.”” Ina few weeks, the consignee 


returned an account of sales. The Virga- 
lieus brought $12 a barrel; the White 
Doyennés $6. The seller gravely remark- 
ing, that they were both fine specimens of 
pear; but if the owner of the White Doy- 
ennés had only sent his Virgalieus as his 
neighbor did, he could have sold them for 
just as much! 
much more for an ignoramus, to sell it! 
The story may pass for what it is worth. 
As in apples, experience having proved 
that decidedly the best we have, for all 
uses, are chiefly of American origin, so 
it may eventually be with pears; and my 
own opinion is, that we shall ultimately 
produce such varieties as may, with a few 
exceptions, supersede the foreign varieties 
now cultivated here. In excellence of qua- 
lity, the Virgalieus, or Doyennes—W hite 
and Grey, (and the latter I consider of the 
highest flavor,) are in general reputation 
unrivalled in the United States. None so 
popular pears have yet been produced ; nor 
is any variety more successfully grown in 
western New-York, than these; and as 
other varieties approximate to the Virga- 
lieus in quality, so is the excellence of 
such varieties estimated by all good fruit 
tasters. And in their season, which, with 
care, can be extended to quite two months, 
no pear will compete with them on equal 
terms ; and although they may temporarily 


fail on the seaboard, from some as yet un- 


So much for a name; and 
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| explained cause, they may succeed as long 
and as well in the interior as any others. 
With the exception of these, no foreign 
variety exceeds in flavor the best of our 


j 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


summer and autumn pears. For instance, 
| the Osband’s Summer, the Bloodgood, On- 
‘ondaga, Stevens’ Genesee, Washington, 
and Seckels, which, with the Bartlett, 
Glout Morceau, and Winter Nelis, (Virga- 
lieus included,) comprises a circle of pears 
for summer, autumn and winter, that leave 
little to be desired by the lovers of good 
fruits. 

If to these be added a few other varie- 
ties of select pears, of American origin, all 
that the most fastidious amateur can de- 
sire, in point of flavor and appearance, will 
be comprised. 

A word upon American, as compared 
with foreign pears: Our native pears al- 
'most without exception, are hardy, strong 

growers, and profuse bearers ; while many 
of the choicest of the European varieties 
are not so, requiring great care and culti- 
vation to produce them in perfection, and 
in frequent instances a failure at that,— 
owing, probably, to a change of climate 
and soil, to which they are constitutionally 
Sull, when a 
foreign variety is of unquestionable ex- 


indisposed to assimilate. 


cellence, and of free growth, and prolific 
bearing, I would by all means, to the 
extent required of such variety, cultivate 
them. 

It is in accordance with such opinions— 
a certainty for uncertainty—that I have re- 
solved to cut down my 70 or SO varieties, 
with very few and well proved exceptions, 
and replace them with sorts which have 
been long cultivated, and are certain in 
their production, and acceptable to the con- 
sumer. Those planted last year are al- 
ready re-grafted; and those of this year’s 
setting out, 1 propose to head down and 
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Cuerries.—I confine these to a dozen 
pally as follows: varieties ; at the head of which I place the 

For early use—Osband’s Summer, (see | Black Tartarian, and follow with the May 
Horticulturist, vol. 1, pp. 211 and 212, a | Duke, Holman’s or Late Duke, Black Ea- 
most beautiful and delicious pear in west- | gle, Bigarreau or Yellow Spanish, Elkhorn, 
ern N. Y.,) Madeleine, Bloodgood, Bartlett. '| White Bigarreau, China Bigarreau, Ame- 

Autumn— Stevens’ Genesee, Ononda- | rican Heart, Fellow’s Seedling, Black 
ga, Washington, Louise Bonne de Jersey, | Heart, American Amber. The soil for 
White and Grey Doyenné, Duchess d’An- | these is a deep, rich, dark, sandy loam, on 
gouleme, Beurré Diel, Seckel, Columbia. | a mixed clay and sandy subsoil, dry and 

Winter—Glout Morceau, Winter Nelis.* | elevated. I plant 24 to 33 feet apart. But 

Now, here are sixteen varieties of pear, | cherries will flourish and bear well, as I 
all proved of the first quality, and ripen- | have tried, on a stiff clay, if well drained, 
ing in succession from July to February,— 
enough, in all conscience, to satisfy any 


re-graft next year. My selection is princi- 





but not equal to those on a sandy loam. 
PreacnEs.—The names of these—and 
good ones too—is legion. A dozen varie- 
By way of amusement, I may also reserve | ties are sufficient for succession. Soil 
for cultivation some of the varieties 1 now | clayey, sandy, or gravelly loam, on a dry 
have, such as the Beurré Bosc, Brown | subsoil; no matter whether clay, sand, or 
Beurré, Beurré d’Amanlis, Van Mons Leon | gravel. All grow well with me, but better 
Le Clerc, Flemish Beauty, Fondante d’Au- | a few miles farther east and north, beyond 


tomne, Jaminette, Urbaniste, and perhaps | the influence of the lake winds. I plant 


now and then another, merely to prove | 164 feet apart. 

their quality in this locality. The strong, | Other influences in my favor for growing 
thrifty growing American pears I graft on | fruits are a new soil, but recently cleared 
the pear stocks. The more delicate Euro- 
pean varieties are put on the quinces,—by | the way from orchard to market. 

this means, “‘ double-worked ;” in which, if| Now, is here not a large dish of gossip, 
there be any advantage, I have it. These | to serve up to your readers, which, if they 
latter I insert at about eighteen inches or | have patience to read, may give a practical 
two feet above the ground, (the original | hint or two, drawn from my own, and the 
budding having been done near the sur- | experience of the best pomologists in this 
face,) so as to throw out the branches low | immediate vicinity? I shall be pleased to 
for training. The pear stocks I graft at the | see your remarks on any part of this com- 
best place for such purpose, below where | munication. 
the top is to be formed. 

Quinces.—I cultivate only the orange 
(or apple) quince; that proving the hardi- 
est, most productive and best for this lo-| might, at least, beyond the usual time. 
cality. I plant 164 feet apart. The soil _ The promise of fruit, however, is very abun- 
is a moist, rich, clay loam, or clay subsoil, |dant. Rarely have I known finer bloom 
well drained. | on the trees; and the weather, though 

* Winter Nelis is a bad grower,—the shoots being too | cool, is favorable to the setting of the young 


flexile and drooping. It may answer for the quince stock, frui 
but not strong aud vigorvus enough for the pear. ruits. 


appetice, be it ever so choice and fastidious. 


from the forest, water communication all 





Very truly yours, 


Lewis F. Aven. 
Black Rock, June 1, 1849. 


P.S. Our season is very late; a fort- 





FOREIGN NOTICES. 


Forre1cn Market Fruirs—We are under much | remains a shrub of some six or eight feet in height- 


obligation to Mr. Rivers for the following inter- 
esting and valuable notes on fruits, which have 
proved valuable for general cultivation.—Ep. 
Rivers’ Early Prolific Plum.—(Rivers Early, 
No. 2.) Our plums failed last year, 50 that I have 
nothing new torecord. But I ought to except’my 
seedling—No. 2—or Early Prolific. This plum 
always bears, and always commands a good price. 
It has sold in Covent Garden market these three 
seasons past, for 7s. per half sieve, which is 15s. 
[about $3.75] per bushel, or as nearly that as pos- 
sible. Although inthat market it has to compete 
with foreign plums, its bloom is so fine and its qua- 
lity so good, that it is always the first sort sold. 
I mention this as it will, of course, do as well in 


your fine plum country, and make the fortune of | 
My market salesman sent | 


some orchardist there. 
me word last season that I ought to plant acres 
of it, for no early plum could compete with it. 
{This plum is now considerably disseminated in 
this country. 
NING’s collection at Salem, Mass., and in our own 


garden; and in both cases, so far as an opinion 


could be formed upon a single year’s bearing, pro- 
mised to justify Mr. Rivers’ high commendation. 
Ep. ] 

Reine Claude de Bavay—is a most prolifie and 
excellent Jate plum. It also will be found worthy 
of attention by your orchardists. 
Martin’s Quetsche may be planted by the acre with 
the certainty of a profitable remuneration. In 
August, and early in September, when plums are 
in full season, there is such a glut in the markets 
that they become nearly unsaleable. Green ga- 
ges therefore, I have known sold at Is. 6d. [34 
cts.) per bushel. 
this account, avoid planting many of these mid- 


season sorts, and cultivate chiefly very early and | 


very late varieties. 
Coe’s late Red is a most abundant bearer, but not 
so large or so good as St. Martin’s Quetsche. By 


the way, I have never yet found this latter plum | 


on the Continent. The ‘‘ St. Martin’s,” there, as 
is well known, is Coe’s late Red, and is always a 
purple plum. 

Dwarf Plums.—!I have, I think, succeeded in 
dwarfing the plum. I have plants of the Green 


gage, only 10 inches high, full of blossoms; and | 


some in pots, under glass, not more than a foot in 
height, with their fruit set. 
the Sloe, or Blackthorn (Prunus spinosa.) This 


poor, calcareous, clay soils—i. e. white clay, full 
of chalk stones. 
plum has long attracted my attention, for I have 


| sharp as to scarcely pay for gathering. 


It bore last year, both in Mr. Man- | 


This and St. | 


| delicious. 
| digestion. 


| as Reinnette de Canada, and one or two others, 
The plum orchardist must on 


This species of Prunus or wild | 


I also found it most impatient of removal, unlike 
other plums, and therefore I thought it might be 
easily kept in check by root pruning. I have, ac- 
cordingly, had a few of each of our finest plums 
grafted on stocks raised from seeds of this species, 
and am happy to find them easily kept in check, 
and quite inclined to make exceedingly pretty 
dwarf trees. The graft unites well, but is rather 
shy of ‘‘ taking,” as not more than three out of 
five have hitherto succeeded. Budding may do 
better, but has not, as yet, succeeded so well as 
grafting. 

Apples, in England, are, in most seasons, so 
Yet there 
are some few kinds that remunerate the orchard- 
ist. I grow but two varieties for market crops: 
viz. the Sturmer pippin and Dumelows’ seedling. 


| These are both favorites in Covent garden: of the 
| former I have about 2000 trees, from 3 to 10 or 


12 years’ old—a partial crop last season has given 
me 150 bushels or more. These are now making 
in Covent Garden market, from 10s. to 16s. ($2. 
50 to $4) per bushel, and will make a better price 
at the end of the next month. Dumelow’s seed- 
ling is much esteemed for its acidity and falling 


| properties (as a cooking apple we suppose. Ep.) 


| This is generally sent to market in February and 
| March, and makes from 6s. to 8s. per bushel. 


Mr. Barry of Rochester, who was here in De- 
cember last, kindly brought me a basket of North- 
ern Spy and a few Melon apples. They were all 
Your apples—such as these—I can eat, 
as they are tender—al]most melting, and easy of 
Our apples, with few exeeptions—such 


are too crisp and hard for delicate stomachs like 
mine. 

I am, my dear sir, yours truly, Thomas Rivers. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. England, April 28, 1849. 


Late GANsEL’s BenGaAmoT Pear.—{ We are 
also indebted to Mr. Rivers, for the following ac- 


| count of a new English pear of note, written by 


the originator, Mr. WituiaMs, of Pitmaston. Ep. ] 

This seedling came into bearing the last two 
years, and was the result of a cross with Gansel’s 
Bergamot ; but what the other parent was I cannot 
recollect, for in the plantation of seedlings in which 


| it grew, the numbered marks rotted and were lost. 
They are grafted on | 


It is, however, asfine large pear, having the shape 


| of the Gansel’s Bergamot, but with less color on 
grows abundantly on the clay banks in this neigh- | 
borhood, for it seems to flourish naturally only on | 


the sunny side, and no grit. 

The tree is exceedingly vigorous, and promises 
to be a great bearer onstandurds. The fruit was 
gathered the two last seasons, about the first of 


| October, and was very excellent throughout the 
observed that it never forms a tree, but always | 


month of December. It succeeds so well on stan- 
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dard trees that I advise no other mode of cultiva- 
tion. It should also be grown on pearroots. By 
way of distinction, I have named it ‘‘ The Late 
Gansel ;” and my gardener compared the flavor 
of this pear with that of the Suffolk Thorn, and 
my pear was found to be very superior. 


HorTicutTurE IN France.—A writer in the 
Revue Horticole says there are 600,000 hectares* 
of gardens and orchards in France. 

He estimates the mean value of the products of 
these gardens (including nurserymen, florists and 
hot-house growers) at 1,000 frances, making 600 
millions of frances ($120,000,000) as the annual 
product of the horticulture of France. 

“If,” he continues, ‘f we would estimate 
the population engaged in cultivating this wide 
spread area of gardens and orchards, we must 
remember that at least one family is necessary 
for the cultivation of a hectare. Our gardens, 
without counting those which are only the lit- 
tle yards of rural mansions, furnish labor to 
and support 600,000 families, (say 500,000) or 
2,500,000 souls; and this population is beyond 
comparison, among all the working classes who 
Jabor for towns, the most industrious, the most or- 
deriy, the most moral, and consequently the most 
easy in their circumstances. That which most 
tends to preserve this state of things is that, al- 
most every where, the men leave to their wives 
all the business with the towns, and thereby avoid 
all loss of time and all temptation to bad habits. 
The women often pass part of their nights going 
to market, and having made their sales at dawn, 
hasten back to their homes content with the mor- 
sel of coarse bread that they carried with them. 
This is by no means the case with the men, when 
they make the same journey. They will not con- 
fine themselves within the same limits of modera- 
tion and frugality. 

‘There is then no special culture, with the excep- 
tion of that of the vine, which occupies so large a 
portion of the population. The total product of 
gardens is larger than that of the vine, though the 


annual value of the latter, at the lowest calcula. | 
tion, cannot be placed under 500 millions of francs 


($100,000,000.) The vine gives employment to 
five millions of population (or 1,000,000 of fami- 
lies,) whilst the gardens employ 2,500,000. 
the five millions of vine dressers, or at least a 
large part of them, give also a portion of their 
time to other kinds of cultivation, necessary to the 
support of their families; whilst the market gar- 
deners—men, women and children, devote their 
whole days, and often part of the night, to the 
culture, transportation, and sale of their products.” 
Revue Horticole. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLoweR GARrpDENs—I con- 
fess that I am sorry to find your correspondent 
Mr. Cuthill, boldly attempting to advocate the re- 


* The hectare is a little more than 2 acres. 


VoL. tv. 0 


But | 


| 





vival of, and to pass a eulogium on, the frittered 
flower-gardening of past years, and I trust he will 
not be offended by my taking the liberty of saying 
(in all courtesy) that my view of the subject is 
not consonant with his. The difference between 
indiscriminate mixture and variety was not so well 
understood a few years ago as it now is. I think 
that the mixed flower border is the most apt illus- 
tration of Mr. C.’s simile (the uniforms of the 
Spanish Legion) ‘‘ a thing of shreds and patches.” 
That great authority, Mr. Repton, speaking of 
plantations where the trees are mixed in a regular 
manner, says: ‘* In the system of planting, ali va- 
riety is destroyed by excess of variety. For exam- 
ple: if 10 different clumps be composed of 10 differ- 
ent sorts of trees in each, they become so many 
things exactly similar; but if each clump consist of 
the same sort of tree they become 10 different 
things.” This observation applies with equal 
force to a mixed flower-garden. 

It must be admitted that the mode of filling the 
flower beds of a mansion must be subservient to 
the requirements and residence of the family in 
the country; and it is now customary to pass the 
delightful months of May and June in London, and 
to resort to the country in July, at which time 
what can be more beautiful than a terrace-garden 
arranged in well contrasted masses of colour? In 
such a garden we avow the principle of artistical 
disposition ; it is an adjunct to the mansion, and 
should bear the same impress of art and refine- 
ment which the ‘‘ elegantiea formarum spectator” 
would desire. In such a garden may be introduced 
vases, sculptures and other works of design, which 
would give a character and unity of expression to 
the whole, while the Cypress would, by its ele- 
gant form and associations and perpendicular di- 
rection, beautifully contrast with the long horizon- 
tal lines of balustrade. 

In the gradual progress of society there will be 
found in general, a disposition to adopt old prae- 
tices which are familiar to us. ‘To advocate what 
we have been long accustomed to, is perhaps na- 
tural, but it is a privilege of man, as a reasonable 
being, to think as to how far old usages are con- 
sistent with a state of refined civilization, and, 
availing myself of this, I will proceed to test the 
rival modes of flower gardening by our advanced 
standard. . 

Ornamental flower gardens are in general pla- 
ced as appendages to regular buildings, as man- 
sions, conservatories, &c., and as such must be re- 
garded as episodical works of art, forming a part 
of the variety of the garden scenery, but consti- 
tuting in themselves a perfect whole. To do this 
there must be symmetry, congruity, and harmony 
of the parts. Montesquieu says, “ things which 
we see in succession ought to have variety, for our 
soul has no difficulty in seeing them ; those, on the 
contrary, that we see atone glance ought to have 
symmetry.” Upon this principle, and upon that 
of producing a greater amount of variety, I prefer 
the massed to the mingled flower garden, wherever 
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it is in connection with a residence of any architect- | large masses, and the less regular their arrange- 


ural pretension, remembering always that the gay | 


assemblage of Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Petuni- 
as, Verbenas, &c., are not to be jumbled together in | 
chaotic confusion; but placed with due considera. | 
tion, to heighten, by contrast, their individual and | 
collective effects. It is one of the great sins of 
the present day that fashion in these matters is too 
often mistaken for taste. 


' 


** Despotic Fashion, in fantastic garb, 
Oft, by her vot’ries, for the magic robe 
Of Taste mistaken, with ill-guiding step 
Directs our path.”? 

I think that art in gardening matters cannot be 
too highly developed on the ground immediately 
surrounding a mansion residence. In such a situ- | 
ation it forms a striking contrast to the more dis- 
tant scenery, each lending to the other a charm; 
the one of art and brilliant coloring, the other of 
nature and repose. 

I would extend the principle of introducing 
flowers in masses to the lawn and shrubberies, for 
the same reason, that greater variety is produced 
thus than by the old method of mingling together | 
shrubs, herbaceous plants and annuals in the sum- 
mer, leaving bare, naked, raw surfaces of mould | 
to offend the eye in the winter and spring months. 
In the outlines of shrubberies I would avoid the | 
long meandering curves by which tov many are 


distinguished, and endeavor to imitate that bold, | 
irregular and beautiful effect, that intricacy and 
variety which Nature’s hand gives to her own 


works. In the graceful curves of a walk, made | 
to avoid real or apparent obstacles, or to lead to | 
special or beautiful scenes, there is reason and the 
beauty of utility; but in long monotonous curves 
of belts and clumps, with single herbaceous plants | 
ranged with the precision of the plants in our old 
greenhouses, there is monotony and bad taste. 

A walk, too, is avowedly a work of art; it is | 
intended for human comfort and convenience, and | 
like all others of the luxuries (which by habit be- 
come the necessaries) of refined society, it should | 
seem what it is, and therefore cannot be too 
smooth, easy, or highly defined. Inthe shrubbery, 
the outlines should be those of nature, introducing | 
masses of various kinds to prevail in different lo- 
ealities, and allowing everywhere the shrubs to kiss 
the turf without the intervention of a raw cutting | 
margin, or those abominable strips of turf so com. | 
monly used as margins, and not inaptly termed | 
ribbons. 


place appears to me to be rather in the transition 
flower garden (or that which usually intervenes 


between the mansion and wilder grounds,) than in | 


the parterre or terrace garden. In the beds of the | 
latter the finest effect will be produced by masses 
of our summer and autumn bedding plants, by va- 
rious evergreens kept in pots in reserve, and plung- | 
ed in the beds for winter season, and by bulbs | 
treated in the same way for the spring decoration. | 
If herbaccous plants are used they should be in 


| orange-colored fruit. 


| doubtless prove a plant of easy cultivation. 


_ small state are grafted. 


ment is, the better will be their effect. Henry 
Bailey, Nuneham.—Gard. Chron. 


CurnesE WINTER FLowers.—On visiting some 
of the flower-shops in Shanghae, in the middle of 
January, I was surprised to find a great many flow- 
ers which had been forced into bloom and were now 
exposed for sale. I was not aware, until I had 
this view, that the practice of forcing flowers was 
common in China. Many plants of Magnolia 
purpurea were in full flower, so were many kinds 
of double-blossomed Peaches, the pretty little 
Prunus sinensis alba, and a variety of Camel- 

But that which struck me as most remark- 
able, was the facility with which the Pzony 
Moutan had been brought into full bloom. Several 
varieties of this plant were in full flower; and at 
this season of the year, when all out of doors 
was cold and dreary, they had a most lively effect. 
Their blooms were tied up, to keep them from ex- 


| panding too rapidly. All these things had been 


brought from the celebrated city of Soo-chow-foo, 
the great emporium of Chinese fashion and luxury. 

You will perhaps think that the Chinese have 
glass houses, hot-water pipes, Polmaise stoves, 


: . 
| and all those fine things which assist gardeners 


and amateurs in Europe. Nothing of the kind; 


_ they do all these things in their houses and sheds, 


with common charcoal fires, and any quantity of 


| straw to stop up the crevices in the doors and 
| windows. 


At this season of the year the ‘‘ Kum-quat” 
(Citrus japonica,) which is extensively grown in 
pots, is literally covered with its small, oval, 
This with various other 
species of the Orange, are mixed with the forced 
flowers, and together produce an excellent effect. 
I think if the *‘ Kum-quat” was better known at 
home, it would be highly prized for decorative 
purposes during the winter months. It is much 


_more hardy than any of its tribe; it produces its 


flowers and fruit in great abundance, and it would 
To 
succeed with it, as well as the Chinese, however, 
one little fact should be kept in view, namely, that 
all the plants of the Orange tribe which fruit in a 
Robert Fortune. 


A Bep or Fine Roses.—Those amateurs who 
are desirous of increasing their stock of roses, so 


| as to have a good display of bloom this season, 
If herbaceous piants are used, their proper | 


may do so by purchasing plants in pots ; a form of 


_ cultivation now practiced at all the nurseries, and 


presenting great facilities for the quick realiza- 
tion of the pleasures derived from this beautiful 
flower. I have just made such an increase my- 


| self, and have finished planting a bed, from which 


I hope to gain much satisfaction. I shall give 
the particulars of my own procedure, so as to lead 
no one into fanciful experiments or needless ex- 
pense. 

Having a large grass-plat, with no flower-beds 
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to break its continuity, and being desirous of grow- 
ing more varieties of the rose, I determined to cut 
out a circular bed in the centre, about 9 feet in 
diameter. The circle was struck with a radius 
composed of a piece of cord, revolving on a cen- 
tral pin by means of a slip knot, or rather loop, 
the outline being marked by a sharp stick at the 
other extremity. This outline was then cut deep- 
ly with a sharp spade, and the turf was thinly 
pared away, leaving much of the fibrous rooty 
matter behind. My. grass is an old pasture, hav- 
ing a good substratum of hazel loam; if it had 
been recently laid down, with a poor hungry sub- 
soil, I should have trenched the bed, and buried the 
turf, removing some of the poor mould and putting 
better in its place. But in my case this was not 
required, and the loam was deeply dug, a quantity 
of rotten frame manure being well mixed with it 
as the work proceeded. A bed was thus formed, 
elevated in the centre and gently declining to the 
edge, of the proper shape for receiving and dis- 
playing the plants. 

These plants I procured from the rose nursery 
of Mr. Francis, of Hertford, and they came in 
healthy condition ; good strong plants, capable of 
rapidly bearing abundance of bloom. I will give 
their names, premising that the selection is a 
mere matter of taste, and may be indefinitely va- 
ried. These, it was thought, would make a 
pleasing collection at little expense. The descrip- 
tions are from Mr. Francis’ catalogue. Austrian 
Briar, Persian Yellow. Hybrid Perpetnals :—Dr. 
Marx, rosy carmine; La Reine, brilliant rose- 
colour ; 


non, dark brilliant crimson; Duchess of Suther- 
land, large brilliant rose, mottled ; William Jesse, 
crimson, tinged with lilac. Bourbon :—Leveson 
Gower, delicate carmine; Phenix, bright rosy 
red ; Queen, delicate creamy salmon; Pierre de 
St. Cyr, dark purplish crimson ; Bouquet de Flore, 
brilliant rose; Bossuet, splendid rich carmine. 
Hybrid Bourbon:—Coup d’Hébe, very large, bright 
pink. China:—Desfontaines, pure white; Eugene 
Hardy, pale creamy pink; Archduke Charles, 
rose; Triumphant, dark rosy crimson. Tea-scent- 
ed China:—Devoniensis, delicate pale sulphur ; 
Elise Sauvage, fine yellow, buff centre; Hardy, 
dark rose pink; Belle Allemande, large blush; Jo- 
sephine Malton, large creamy white. These are 
arranged both with reference to colour and habit ; 
the strongest growing sorts being placed in the 
back ground, and the China and tea-scented near- 
er the edge. My object has been to produce a 
mass of bloom all over the bed, without injuriously 
crowding the plants; and about the number just 
specified will do this. 

Having fixed upon the distances of the plants, I 
trod the soil a little in the spot where each was to 
be placed, to counteract the lightness produced by 
deep digging. A hole being made, the roses were 
turned out of the pots carefully, and deposited in 
their places without the balls being disturbed, the 
soil being trodden firmly in around them. The 
bed being raked, the work was done. Around 
the edge of the bed I placed cuttings, or di- 
visions of the roots of double Violets, to form good 
plants by next spring. H.B. Gardeners’ Chro- 


Madame Laflay, dark rich rose; Auber- ! nicle. 
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Visit To Buist’s NursEry.—While we were in 
Philadelphia, early last month, we had a great 
deal of pleasure in visiting the exotic department | 
of Buist’s nursery establishment. 

Mr. Buist has for a long time, we believe, em- 


other commercial grower in the country. His ex- 


western states has enabled him to introduce im- 
mediately every new species, and to maintain anim- 
mense stock of all the finest exotics in cultivation. 

Our visit was only to the exotic portion of the 
establishment—what is known as the ‘‘city green 
houses” in Twelfth St. 

We found there a very large stock of all the 
most valuable and desirable plants. The rapidity 
and facility with which all popular and new plants | 
are increased in this establishment immediately | 
struck us, no less than the large stock already fit | 
for sale of species very lately introduced—among | 
others, such plants as Plumbago larpente, Tor- 


| 


| dy a large quantity of young plants of this Torre- 
ployed more capital in exotic floriculture than any | 


| and flowering abundantly for a long time. 
| bago larpente, we think, judging from a plant, 


| renia asiatica, Cuphea stigmatophyllum and Am- 


| patcomn, ete. 
Torrenia asiatica was full of flowers, and most 
exquisite flowers they are. Mr. Burst has alrea- 


nia, which will undoubtedly prove one of the finest 


| acquisitions of the green-house—growing, as it 
tensive trade, especially with the southern and | 


=s) 
does very freely, hanging over the sides of the pot, 


Plum- 


| in our own garden, will Gower most abundantly in 

| the open border—and a bed of it covered with its 
rich dark blossoms will be exceedingly beautiful. 
In one of the stoves we noticed a rare climber— 
Stigmaphyllum ciliatum—loaded with clusters of 
delicate bright yellow blossoms. 

In the house devoted to Cacti we noticed quan- 
tities of the following new species—Cereus fiel- 
dii—flowers nearly blue; E piphyllum crenatus and 
Cereus maynardii—the latter resembling the night- 

| blooming cereus in form, growth, and size of “the 
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flowers, but differing in the colour of the latter, 
which is orange. 

We saw for the first time, the beautiful convol- 
vulus-like plant, 
by Mr. Forrune, from China. A double flower 
of this order is something quite unique, and this 
species not only bears abundance of lovely blush 
colored blossoms, but it is a free-growing climber, 
which, turned out in the open borders, will be a 
decided ornament to the parterre or shrubbery in 
summer. 


| 


' the mountains of 


NOTICES. 


Mr. Butst was greatly vexed to find that a shrub 
sent out to him from England as Deutzia sangui- 


| nea, is not correc t—bearing this year white blos- 
Calystegia pubescens, brought | 


soms, like those of a Philadelphus. 

We were both delighted and surprised to find a 
very bold and handsome species of Yucca, from 
Asia—Yueca recurva—quite 


_ hardy, and growing in the open border all the year 


Campanula nobilis, also brought by Mr. For- 


TUNE from China, was in full bloom. The plant 
we saw was 4 feet high, with 40 fully expanded 
flowers upon it, each 2 inches long, and an inch 
in diameter. The colour a purplish violet, the in- 
terior of the corolla beautifully spotted. It proves 
to be a perfectly hardy herbaceous plant in this 
climate. 

Fuchsias were in full bloom, of almost every 
shade of colour and of extraordinary size. It is 
not a little interesting to look at the late varieties 
of this plant, and compare them with the old ‘‘La- 
dies Ear Drop,” merely to see how constant re- 
production from seed, when florists aid at the im- 
provement of certain points—will certainly bring 
about the desired result. We found some of the 
blossoms of the largest of these Fuchsias over 2 
inches in diameter, measuring the broadest part 
of the corolla, and the whole blossom, including 
footstalk and pistil, 6 inches long. Among the 
most noted of the new varieties were One-in-the 
Ring, Sir H. Pottinger, Mayle’s Enchantress, Cla- 
ra, Acantha, Gigantea, etc. 

Diplacus puntceus was looking prettily in full 
bloom, and Gladiolus formosissima with the most 
exquisite carmine and white blossoms especially 
attracted our attention. 

We saw a considerable stock of the new English 
grape—Joslin’s St. 4lbans—at present so highly 
extolled by British cultivators, as well as the fol- 
lowing rare vinery sorts—Trebiana, Northwood 
Seedling, and Baretto de Clerigo. 

Among rare evergreens, grownin pots so as to 
be removed at any season, we were glad to see 
large stocks of Deodar Cedar, and the new Japan 
Cedar (Cryptomeri@) both hardy in our climate, 
es both remarkably gracetul and beautiful in hab- 

- besides these, we noticed araucartas of seve- 
a species, cedars of Lebanon, several rare kinds 

Taxus, (among which T. 
pretty and distinet) ete 
to us a specimen ol 


adpressa is very 
Mr. Bust pointed 
Araucarta imbricata 3 or 4 
feet high, which had stood in the open border for 
3 winters uninjured—vet was quite killed by the 
cold of last winter. however, that 
if the soil where it grew had been well drained, 
it would not have been injured—as a much young. 


o.. OFC. 


We imagine, 


er plant in our own grounds stood the winter per- 


fectly, though the me ‘cury fell 6° 
lowest point at Philadelphia. 
a well drained border indispensible, where 
there is any danger of the severity of the winter 


or 8° below its 
For these evergreens, 


is 


| by 


round. It is certainly a fine acquisition to our 
pleasure grounds. 

We found Mr. Buist engaged in getting ready 
a very large and magnificent collection of plants 
to stock the new conservatories now being erected 
Mr. Rush. Among many large specimens 
ready for this purpose, we observed a Bourbon 
palm (Latanta borbonica) 14 ft. high, and 12 or 
14 tt. in diameter. 

The collection of roses is very large. 


Of the 


| everblooming and perpetual sorts, numbers are 


_ morphology, 


grown in pots ready for transportation at all sea. 
sons. The hardy roses, in almost countless varie- 
ty, were in bloom at the hardy nursery depart- 
ment, a mile and a half fromthe city garden. The 
most singular, though least beautiful one being the 
‘* Green Rose,” a curious example of vegetable 
the petals of the tlower being all 
green, like the leaves of the plant. 

Mr. Buist’s establishment consists at the pre- 
sent moment of three distinct departments—Ist. 
An extensive seed warehouse, No. 99 Chestnut 
St.;—2d. The city Green-houses or exotic nursery, 
140 South Twelfth St.:—3d. The general hardy 
nursery of fruit and ornamental trees, and seed 
farmonthe Darby road. The buildings have now 
so completely surrounded the city establishment, 
that Mr. B. informed us it is his intention to re- 
move all the exotic department next year to his 
general nursery and seed farm on the Darby road 
—thus consolidating the whole establishment as 
much as possible. Either the amateur or the 
professional horticulturist who wishes to see all 
the garden novelties of the day, will find a great 
deal to interest him in a visit to Mr. Butst. 

YorkKvILLE NurseErY—TuHomaAs Hoce & Son. 
Mr. Hogg, senior, who is one of the oldest and 
most experienced horticulturists of the country, 
has long been celebrated for his skill as a plant 
grower. The establishment at Yorkville is now 
remarkable for its richness in all botanical rarities, 
as well as the scientific knowledge of both father 
and son. 

We have not had the pleasure of examining the 
Messrs. Hoca’s collection for several vears.—not 
indeed, since, crowded out of their 
town,—they have establishe! themselves much 
more extensively at Yorkville—about four miles 
from the City Hall. 

We found here a great number of interesting 
things, both under glass and in the department of 
hardy trees and shrubs. 

Most of all, we were gratified to see a hand- 
some specimen of the new evergreen tree from 
Florida, named from our distinguished botanical 


grounds in 
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savan, Professor Torrey—Torreya tazifolia ; | in the collection, we extract the following, which 
this specimen has been growing in the open ground | may interest some of our readers. 

for four or five years, entirely without protection, Hot-house plants.—Cestrum aurantiacum—a 
and exposed once to a temperature of 8° below 0 | very desirable plant, of much neater habit of 
of Fahrenheit, without the least injury. Its gene- | growth than this tribe of plants generally; the 
ral appearance is that of a Yew tree, but it is | flowers of a beautiful waxy yellow, blooming du- 
more upright in habit, much more rapid in growth, | ring the month of December, when flowers of any 
and of a brighter and more lively green colour. | kind are acceptable. A capital species 

Messrs. HoG6 are now propagating it considerably, Begonia fuchsioides—a most exquisite species 
and it will undoubtedly form one of the finest acqui- | of Begonia, bearing bright pink flowers in profu- 
sitions to our limited list of fine hardy evergreens. | sion during autumn and spring. The foliage is 

Budleya lindleyana has also been proved here | small, neat and glossy, the habit excellent. 
to be a hardy deciduous shrub. Wéegela rosea, | Messrs. H. have a large stock of this plant. 
and Spirea prunifolia pleno, which we found ma- Mr. Fortune’s new Cape Jasmine—Gardenia 
ny specimens of here, Messrs. Hoee agreed with | florida fortuneana—of the size and beauty of 
us in considering the most charming acquisition to | which so much has been said, is here, but has not 
our hardy shrubs—both so beautiful and so profuse | yet bloomed. 
in their blossoms, and both blooming when only a | Napoleona imperialis—from Africa, very curi- 
foot or two high. ous and striking in its flowers. 

A variety of Dogwood with variegated leaves, Combretum macrophyllum—a new species 0 
and with a really distinct and ornamental effect— | robust growth and large foliage—not yet flowered. 
not pale and sickly, like many variegated-leaved | Barnadesia rosea—a_ shrubby syngenesious 
trees, attracted our attention. We also observed | plant, with spires at the base of the leaf, and ve- 
a very handsome Weeping Sophora, and several | ry singular flowers of a beautiful deep rose-colour. 
Scarlet Horse Chestnuts in full bloom. A fine | It continues in bloom some time, and will proba- 
tree 20 feet high, of the Chinese Sand pear was a | bly succeed well in the green-house. It is a deci- 
conspicuous object along one of the nursery walks | ded acquisition. 

—its foliage being almost as large and handsome | Bougainvillia spectabilis—a climbing plant— 
as that of Magnolia grandiflora. This species | quite new. 

certainly deserves to be more generally planted as Justicia aurantiaca—this has not yet bloomed, 
an ornamental tree. Messrs. Hoge think it will, | but judging from the plates in the foreign Botani- 
from its vigorous habit and free growth, make a | cal works, it will prove one of the finest of hot- 
capital stock for working the finer pears upon, and | house plants. . 

they are making some experiments to test this | Clerodendron fallax, C. sinuatum, C. splendens, 
point. | C. squamatum, and several other species—very 

The collection of hardy trees and shrubs com.- | fine plants, blooming all the summer and autumn. 
prises all the choicest and best species and varie- | Bignonia picta—a capital species of very free 
ties. For showy and rare herbaceous plants, this | growth and beautiful foliage. It flowered last 
nursery has long been celebrated; and we noticed | month in the collection of Mr. Wm. Nisto, of 
@ great many species grown in quantities to sup- | New-York. The flowers are light lilae in colour, 
ply the demand. Among climbing shrubs, a va- | with markings of a deeper shade in the throat, fa- 
riety of the Trumpet flower—Tecoma radicans | ding off towards the edges of the corolla. The 
superba, was pointed out to us as very desirable | shape of the flower is similar to that of B. radi- 

| 


—a large stock of it being ready for market. It | cans—not quite so long in the tube, and rather 
grows quite dwarf, is a very free bloomer, and the | more open in the mouth. It apparently succeeds 
flowers are of a very vivid colour. well in the conservatory, and will form a fine con- 

Thalia dealbata—that beautiful southern aqua- | trast with B. venusta. 
tic proves quite hardy here. Planted in a pond, Gloxinia teuchleriti—a very handsome species, 
where it is covered with 5 or 6 inches of water, | and other new varieties.’ 
it grows and flowers freely all summer. We also | We noticed a strong plant of Musa cavendishii 
saw that rare and beautiful variety of our water | showing flowers—and among other plants in the 
Lily, Nymphea odorata rosea, in full bloom in the | hot-house, that were quite new and rare, we noti- 
same pond—the flowers pure white with a deep | ced Eranthemum coccineum, Begonia albo-cocci- 
pink or crimson centre—very beautiful and deli- | nea, Raphistemma pulchella, and Rhytidophyllum 
ciously fragrant. floribundum. 

The green-houses, hot-houses, and stove depart- Green-house plants.—In the green-house our 
ments of the Yorkville nursery, are all extensive. | attention was arrested by a fine specimen, 8 feet 
We noticed on entering the green-house, two no- | high, of Yucca alefolia variegata. 
ble specimens, each 10 or 12 feet high, and very Ipomea ficifolia—this beautiful climber cannot 
perfectly formed, of that most lovely of all ever- | be too highly recommended. Planted out on a 
green trees the Norfolk Island Pine—(4raucaria | trellis or arbor, like Impomea learii, it flowers 
excelsa.) even more profusely than the latter, and grows 

From among our notes of new and rare species ' with equal luxuriance. 
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Luculia pincianum—a new plant with superb 
heads of pink blossoms. 


Viburnum japonicum—distinet species—leaves | 


broad and glossy. 


Among other new and rare species lately intro- | 
duced, were also the following—Ribes gerdonia- | 


| 


| 


num, Henfreya scandens, Lycium fuchsioides, | 
Eschynanthus Lobbianus and Penstemon crassi- | 


Jfolius. 
good plant for ‘‘ bedding out,” and have made a 
trial of it this season. 
is also likely to prove valuable for the same pur- 
pose. 


The latter, Messrs. H. think, will form a | 


Scutellaria ventenattit | 


But it would require more space than we have | 
at our disposal to do justice to the exotics in | 


the Yorkville nursery. 
readers who may have a couple of hours to spare, 
would find them most agreeably employed in a vi- 
sit to this establishment. 


Any of your plant-loving | 
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ed. Two or three applications are generally suf. 
ficient to give a remarkably green and healthy ap- 
pearance to the foliage, especially if applied when 


_ the tree or plant is making a new growth. 


SwepisH CHEerry.—The cherry known by this 
name on the Ohio river has fruited with us this 
season, and appears to be identical with our Ear- 
ly White Heart. 

PomoLocicaL Conventions—Dear Sir: Per- 
mit me, through the medium of your widely ex- 
tended journal, to say a few words on the subject 
of pomological conventions. Two such conven- 
tions, both claiming to be national, are to assem- 
ble in the autumn of the present year,—the one 


| to be held at Syracuse, and the other in the city 
| of New-York. Both have taken the preliminary 


; 
Messrs. Hoa, in showing us their strawberry | 
beds, took occasion to declare their total want of | 


faith in the sexual theory. They contend from 


' cious men, both have equal claims. 


long experience that swelling of the fleshy recep- | 
tacle which we call the fruit of the strawberry, | 
is entirely independent of the action of the pollen | 
—since there may be excellent strawberries with | 


few or no perfect seeds. 
declare that it is to the condition of the soil alone 
that the barrenness of good strawberries is always 


On the other hand, they | 


to be attributed—a deep and suitable soil, and | 


good cultivation always giving a heavy crop, and 


an unsuitable soil the contrary—so that in indiffer- 
ent or exhausted soils the finest strawberries blos- | 


som, but set no fruit. 


Boston Pine STRAWBERRY.—We are bound to | 


do this strawberry, originated by Mr. Hovey of 
Boston, the justice to say that it succeeds admira- 
bly with us—bearing large crops of excellent 
fruit—the berries of fine size and higher flavored 


without the necessity of looking after staminate 


steps, and no doubt will be numerously attended. 
The question need not now be discussed which is 
the simon pure; as in the opinion of many judi- 
Neither need 
we now argue the question, whether we this year 
shall have one or two conventions. That has al- 
ready been fully settled. But we may with pro- 
priety discuss the question, whether some ar- 
rangements shall not be entered into, that shall, 
after this year, merge the two conventions in one. 
Is it possible to bring this about? Is it not very 
desirable to do so? Is not a very large majority 
of the pomologists in our country opposed to the 
two conventions assuming an attitude of hostility 
towards each other? And have we not ground 
for many forebodings that this will be the case? 
Shall an effort be made to bring this about? Or 
shall we stand aloof, and say to each other as Un- 
cle Toby said to the flea,—‘‘ Go, poor devil; the 


_ world is big enough for us both.” 


The fact need not be disguised, that many of 


| our western friends are in favor of having two po- 
than Hovey’s seedling. It sets a full crop by itself, | 


plants, the blossoms, like those of the Large Ear- | 
ly Scarlet, being well provided with stamens and | 


pistils. 

To MAKE HEALTHY Fori1aGe.—Sometimes the 
leaves of plants, both in pots and in the ground, 
lose their natural green colour. Very often we 


mological conventions. The one to embrace the 
eastern states, and seaboard; the other for west- 
ern New-York, and the western states. The muin 
plea is, that the two sections of country differ so 
widely in diversity of climate and soil, that many 
of our choice western fruits are inferior in the 


' . . 
| eastern states, and are in danger of being un- 


ean see at a glance that it is owing to unsuitable | 
soil, bad drainage or the like; but occasionally, it | 


is very difficult to account for it. 


from the want of suitable food, syringing or sprink- 
ling the foliage with a solution of carbonate of 


justly classed as second or third rate. This and 
other arguments that could be named, are urged 
in favor of a western organization. 

Some of our eastern friends, too, are quite te- 


| nacious, and seem determined that the congress 
Now in many cases, especially when it arises | 


shall be acknowledged as the national convention. 


| And equally strenuous are some of our western 


ammonia (the sal-ammoniac of druggists) restores | 


the natural healthy condition of the foliage, great- 
ly promotes growth, and gives new life and vigor 
to the plant. 

Take two ounces of sal-ammoniac and dissolve 
it in a gallon and a-half of water. Sprinkle or 
shower this over the foliage two or three times— 
twice in a week if the plant is only slightly affect- 


friends, that the ‘‘ North American Pomological 
Convention” shall be the convention. But shall 


the great body of pomologists in our country suf- 
| fer themselves to become entangled in a contro- 


versy of mere etiquette? 

How shall these two conventions be merged 
in one? The only way to bring this about, is for 
the great mass of pomologists, from the east and 
from the west, to attend both of the conventions; 
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and let the place and time for holding the conven- 
tion for the year 1850, be mutually agreed on. 
Then, after each have finished the business before 
them, 
meet at the time and place specified. 
we meet in the year 1850, we are all one. 

These suggestions are thrown out without con- 
sulting any person on the subject; and it is well 
known to the readers of the Horticulturist, that 


this is not the first time that the writer has en- | 


deavored to promote peace and unanimity among 
pomologists. 
carried out, and peace and harmony prevail, 
much good may be the result. 
large enough for us all.” 

Many of our eastern friends have already signi- 


fied their intention to attend the convention at | 


Syracuse; and there is but little doubt, that many 


from the west will attend the convention in New- | 


York. Yours very truly, 
June, 1849. _ 


B. Hodge. Buffulo, 


Mr. Editor—I must acknowledge my regret at | 


the jealousy which has sprung up between the 
two pomological conventions. If a national con- 
vention cannot be kept up, except at the sword’s 


point, its benefits can never equal its evil effects. | 


If the glorious cause of horticulture must become 
identified with strife and personal enmity, through 
the medium of national pomological conventions, 
for one, I beg to be delivered from them. 


Now, in view ol the past and the future, I wish | 


to ask, ‘‘cut bono,” or in common parlance, 
‘“what’s the use?” Is there not ‘fa more excel- 
lent way?” Cannot the past be forgotten, and the 
tree of peace be planted where now broods the 
upas shade of discord? 
crifice of a little pride of opinion, or a little self- 
love, on all sides, to bring things right; what is 
that, compared with the benefits resulting from a 
restoration of union and peace? 


Where can such a sacrifice be made in a better | 


cause, or when at a better time than the present? 

Or, if this may not be done, what then are our pros- 
pects for the future? Letussee. Theidea of Two 
national pomological conventions seems ridiculous, 


and only suggestive of rivalry and enmity; and | 


hence, to a peace man, like myself, is intolerable. 
But perhaps each thinks the other will soon be 
obliged to back the course, and yield the whole 
ground to itself. This does not seem to me very pro- 


bable ; though, to be sure, Iam not very conversant | 


with the present ‘‘ signs of the times,” in that re- 
spect. Should it take place, however, with either 
one, it seems probable that the friends of that one 
could never become, as things are now shaping 
up, cordially affected towards the other. Hence, 


the one left would either have a great amount of | 
active opposition to overeome, or, at least, lose 
some very valuable aid; both of which results | 
seem to me unnecessary and undesirable. So, 
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let them adjourn, or rather dissolve, to | 
Then, when | 


Should his views be seconded and 


‘©The world is | 


Suppose it cost the sa- | 
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| as the other is displeasing; and, to my mind, as 
realizable as pleasing. 

| Now, letting the vexed question, of ‘‘ legitima- 
cy” or “ nativnality,” entirely alone, and burying 
the past, why cannot measures be taken, at the 
| next session of the two bodies, to blend them into 
one grand, harmonious whole? What is there to 
hinder? Who, of our eastern horticulturists, will 
devote themselves to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object? Or rather, who will not? 

| Will you not, Mr. Eprror, propose some honora- 
ble, feasible plan, whereby this rupture may be 
| healed, and peace onee more proclaimed in the 
horticultural world? If the thing cannot be done 
otherwise, would it not be better to “‘ rub out,” 
and begin anew? Or, lastly, if it be really im- 
practicable or undesirable, will you please tell us 
| why it is so? that, having the facts in the case, 
we may judge and act accordingly. Very re- 
spectfully, F. K. Phenix. Delavan, Wiscon- 
_ sin, June, 1849. 

[ We have received several letters of the same 
tenor as the two foregoing, so that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to publish more. 

We entirely agree with our correspondents, that 
there is no real ground of difference between the 
two pomological conventions; and could the lead- 
| ing members of these two bodies be brought to- 

gether, it seems to us impossible that they should 
not fraternize. 

The convention at Syracuse will, undoubtedly, 
be attended by many horticulturists from various 
parts of the country. We promise ourselves the 
pleasure of being there; and we expect to meet 
there many members of the Congress of Fruit- 
growers. 

If, as we believe, the spirit which animates po- 
mologists and fruit-growers generally, is not one of 

| rivalry, but of cordial good will, all these clouds 
will be very quickly dispersed by a meeting face 
to face. 

Everything, as regards future union, (which 
we cannot but agree “with our correspondents i in 
| thinking desirable,) depends on the convention 
which meets at Syracuse ; because to that conven- 
tion properly belongs every question which will 
arise there; and out of the spirit of fraternity and 
universality which that body contains, must chiefly 
spring the materials of fature united and harmo- 
| nious action. Ep.]} 
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| CHEAP AND DuraBLe WasnH.—It has often oe- 
' curred to me, that the editor of a horticultural 
journal, as thyself, must have need of both pa- 
tience and good humor, to attend to the many 
| troublesome enquiries of subscribers; many of 
which may have been propounded and replied to 
more than once before, for the gratification and 
information of other ‘‘ novices.” 

| Without knowing whether or no I am thus tax- 


whichever way I regard the future, as things | ing thy politeness, I would draw on thy fund of 


seem to be now tending, I can see only evil, and | 
would therefore turn to ; another scene, as pleasing 





experience, to ascertain if any wash can be re- 
| commended, readily coloured, of a stone or earth 
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colour, and as easily made and applied as white- 
wash or gas tar. The hope at first was indulged, 
that these two would mix, and so form a neutral 
colour ; but after our best efforts, they obstinately 
refuse to associate on any terms. Even lime and 
gas tar will not combine. 

If some economical and easily made wash were 
generally known, with the appropriate and suita- 


ble colouring matter, to give it a stone or slate | 


colour, I have no doubt it might in time be gene- 
rally adopted, and all of us be the gainers, in 
having many a glaring rood of paling, spoiling the 
scenery, and offending 


the eye,—sobered into | 


keeping with the surrounding landscape, besides | 


avoiding the necessity of the yearly spring coat, 
o “‘ keep up appearances.” 


I have understood stone coloured wash is much | 


used in Engtand for farm and other purposes, in 
place of our white-wash. 


j 
| 
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Where the latter were located, one bed, (4 ft. 
wide) of the Scarlet were planted between every 
third bed. Except a Jight manuring at the time 
of setting out of rotted stable manure and guano, 
they received no dressing until the fall of ’48. 
The suckers were left on, as I wished to get 
enough to set out a large space. In November, 
they were gone over, thinned out, and had a light 
manuring of guano sprinkled over the beds, and 
the ground broken up with a pronged hoe, which 
while it loosened the soil, did not turn it over or 
destroy many roots. In January, this process was 
again repeated. At this time, guano and leached 
ashes were sprinkled over some of the beds, on 
others unleached ashes were used. The winter 
was a very mild one generally, but we also had a 
few days of greater severity than usually felt in 
this latitude. Towards the last of January, blos- 


'soms were to be found scattered over the beds of 


If any such ‘‘ wash” can be recommended—du- | 
rable, cheap, and unattended with much extra | 
trouble in preparation—it will be useful to, and | 


oblige 4 friend to all improvements in rural af- 
fairs. Philadelphia, 6th mo. 8th, 1849. 
AnsweEr.—The following is a most excellent, 


cheap, and durable wash for wooden fences and | 


buildings. 
white vitriol, which hardens and fixes the wash: 

Take a barrel and slack one bushel of freshly 
burned lime in it, by covering the lime with boil- 
ing water. 

After it is slaked, add cold water enongh to 
bring it to the consistency of good white-wash. 
Then dissolve in water, and add one pound of 
white vitriol (sulphate of zine,) and one quart of 
fine salt. 

To give this wash a cream colour, add one-half 
a pound of yellow ochre, (in powder. ) To give 
it a fawn colour, add a pound of yellow ochre, 
and one-fourth of a pound of Indian red. 

To make the wash a handsome gray stone colour, 
add one-half a pound of French blue, and one-fourth 
pound of Indian red; a drab will be made by ad- 
ding one-half pound of burnt sienna, and one-fourth 
pound Venetian red. 

For brick or stone, instead of one bushel of 


It owes its durability chiefly to the | 
themselves, (at this time the Scarlets were gene- 


Scarlets, while the Hoveys were evidently on the 
decline, and from this time, or rather, I should say 
from early in January, they commenced declining, 
leat by leaf dyi ing off, (w hile the Ear ly Scarlets were 
sending up new leaves) until nearly every one dis- 
appeared from the ground, and I gave them up as 
lost. In this, however, I found myself mistaken, 
for in the month of March a few began to show 


rally in bloom,) and one after another, they shot 
up and recommenced growing, but not with that 
vigor which I would have expected from the quan- 
tity of manure and attention bestowed on them. 


| But the worst of all was that they did not com- 


lime, use half a bushel of lime, and half a bushel | 


of hydraulic cement. 


STRAWBERRIES AT THE SoutH. Dear Sir,— 
Although many pages of the Horticulturist have 
been occupied with the ‘‘ Strawberry Question,” 
yet but little if anything has been said relative to 
their subsequent culture and management. Now 
as I am desirous of cultivating them on a larger 
scale than sufficient for family | use, and as my at- 
tempt last spring has proved a failure, I must seek 
for proper information somewhere, and to no one 
can I apply who is more able to furnish it than 
yourself. I will premise by stating that during | 
the winter of 1847—8, I set out about } acre of | 
strawberry plants, about one-half were the Large 
Early Scarlet, and the rest Hovey’s Seedling. 





| 
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mence blooming until the Scarlets were out of 
bloom, the consequence of which has been an al- 
most total failure of fruit. In fact, it may be so 
called, for all that were borne were small and im- 
perfect, and they continued to produce flowers and 
these imperfect fruit until this time, and will pro- 
bably until July. Now the information I wish to 
obtain from you is, whether such is the habit of 
the Hovey seedling; for if so, I must discard it, 
however valuable in other localities. If not, what 
could have produced such an effect, for the new 
plantation, made in the fall of 1848, died off very 
nearly in the same way. Are they alate variety, 
and if so, what other variety do you recommend 
to be planted among them as fertilizers ? 

Another point to which I would beg to draw 
your attention is, as to the management of straw- 
berry beds. When should they be manured ? 
Should the ground be kept loose around them all 
winter, or permit it to consolidate, or is it advisa- 
ble when they commence growing, indicated by 
their blossoming and sending forth leaves, which 
takes place before the severity of our winter has 
passed, to break up the ground then, and apply 
manure? What manure is best adapted to the 
production of fruit—or have you ascertained their 
specific manure? You will truly oblige me by re- 
plying to these inquiries either privately or 
through the Horticulturist. I remain yours, &c., 
L. Charleston, 8. C., June 13, 1849. 
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Answer.—The great point in growing straw- 
berries at the south is to make the soildeep. Deep 
trenching doubles the size, and trebles the crop 
even at the north, but at the south it is indispen- 
sable—for the strawberry demands either a very 
moist atmosphere or a very deep soil. We should | 
say that no culture of strawberries could be suc- | 
cessful on a large scale at the south, unless the | 
soil was subsoiled and trenched three feet deep. 
We would also advise lowering the beds deeper | 
than the general level of the surface, instead of | 
raising them above it, in order to retain as much | 
moisture as possible. 

The best manure for strawberries, in our judg- 
ment, is poudrette—we speak now from experience | 
—only of the poudrette of the Lodi works, New- | 
York. It is the most powerful and permanent sti- 
mulus, one exactly suited to this plant, and unlike 
common stable manure, produces no weeds. Be- 
sides this, it is the cheapest manure (at £10 for 7 
barrels) that can be had here. 

We would advise covering the ground of straw- 
berry beds with straw at the south, and never stir- 
ring it with the hoe or spade—or not oftener than 
once in two years. 

Hovey’s seedling is, usually, a good bearer, and 
blossoms all at one time; we think from the de- 
scription, that our correspondent could not have 
obtained the true sort. We believe, however, 
that Burr’s new Pine is likely to prove a better 
bearer and better fruit. 

If the ground is well trenched, and manured 
with poudrette at the time of preparing the soil 
and setting the plants, no more manure will be re- 
quired for three years. Ep. 


PoTATOES AT THE SoutH. Dear Sir—<As our 
Irish potatoes mature so early in the season, that 
we are unable to keep them over for winter use, 


they being fit for the table in May, and fully ripe 


sirable for us to discover some mode either of 
keeping them, which we have never yet been able 
to do, (the heat and moisture of our climate rot- 
ting them very soon after they are dug,) or of 
growing some so late as that they will mature to- 
wards the close of the summer. 

This last we have not been able to even test, as 
we are unable to obtain seed in a condition fit for 
planting at the proper season, which would be in 
July. The old potatoes would have exhausted 
themselves in sprouts, and rotted or otherwise 
perished, and those of the new crop will not grow 
until after they have been dug some time. Now, 
I will feel greatly obliged to you or some of your 
correspondents, if you can inform me whether this 
period of rot or time of maturing cannot be short- 
ened, and if so, in which way can it be effected. 
I recollect of seeing an article in the Gardeners’ 
Magazine, several years ago, recommending that 
the immature potatoes should be exposed to the 
atmosphere until they became green, but I cannot 
lay wy hand on the article just now, and do not 
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and vines all dead in June,—it becomes highly de- | Davin LANDRETH and Rost. Buist, of Philadel- 
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recollect whether this recommendation was to ef- 
fect the purpose I wish, or some other, and there- 
fore take the liberty of applying to you for the in- 
formation. L. 

ANswerR.—We can only give one word of advice 
worth listening to respecting the above: viz.— 
planters at the south must take pains to originate 
varieties of the potato suited to their climate. 


| This is easily done, if they will sow the seeds of 


those sorts now in cultivation which approach 
nearest to their desideratum; afterwards select 
the best of these seedlings and sow their seeds, 
again selecting the best. Two or three genera- 


_ tions carefully bred in this way, will probably lead 


to a variety adapted to the southern climate, and 


| when this is obtained, it will be easy to raise po- 


tatoes satisfactorily in the southern states, and not 
till then. Ep. 


PorcELaINn LaBeELs, ETC. 4. J. Downing, Esq. 
Dear Sir.—I take the liberty of sending you, by 
Adams & Co.’s Express, a few samples of 
‘* Bisque ” Garden and Pot Labels, presuming you 
have not seen them. They are, according to my 
estimate of them, the very article so long needed 
by the amateur gardeners tosupplant the unsight- 
ly sticks so often used to mark choice plants, and 
the perishable labels that are usually fastened on 
fruit and other choice trees ; whilst the appearance 
of them as they project over the side of the flower 
pot, or hang suspended from the tree by copper or 
lead wire, is really ornamental. At least so I 
deem them in my garden. All that is necessary 
is to write on them with a hard lead pencil, and 
the mark will stand the exposure of a dozen win- 
ters without erasure, whilst the label itself being 
of porcelain is imperishable, and at the same time 
very strong. I am told that the inventor of them 
(it is a new article) finds sale for thousands of 
grosses in the neighborhood of London. Messrs. 


phia, are the only persons who have them to my 
knowiedge ; and as they are quite cheap, I pre- 
sume they will meet an extensive sale here, as 
soon as known. 

By the way, can you explain why the most of 
us near Philadelphia have lost our native hardy ro- 
ses the past winter, whilst imported grafted and 
standard roses have lived through the severe test 
of the past season ? 

I have for some time intended saying a word 
about cheap green-houses. Few persons residing 
out of the city, in houses owned by themselves, are 
willing to be without a long porch or verandah. 
This is generally on the south side of the house ; 
and with an expense of from 20 to 75 dollars, ac- 
cording to the size of the verandah or the glass 
used, one may enclose it insash ; which with thick 
curtains to be drawn at night, and a small stove 
cased around with tin, will keep the place amply 
warmed for all hardwooded plants, or even of the 
more tender kinds, if one chooses to take the trou- 

| ble to give them the proper attention. A suflicient 
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quantity of water must of course be evaporated, 
and a plentiful sprinkling on the leaves at least 
two or three times a week if a high temperature 
is kept up. I have found much pleasure the past 
winter in such @ place, and would recommend any 
one who may find the same interest amongst his 
few plants that I do, to try it, as it has far exceed- 
ed my expectations. A rough staging can be 
made of unplaned boards, and a portion of the 
sash hung as doors, so as freely to admit the air 
on pleasant days. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say how highly your 
Horticulturist is appreciated among us; few peri- 
odicals are as anxiously Jooked for. Very truly 
Yours, ‘‘ Philadelphus.” Woodside, near Ger- 
mantown, Pa, 

[ We present our best thanks to PHILADELPHUsS 
for his obliging present of the labels, which we re- 
ceived in seven different patterns. We have used 
them, and are charmed with them. _We have seen 


many labels, but have never seen or used any at | 


once so tasteful in form, so beautiful in appearance 
and so excellent for the purpose. Every amateur 
who wishes to label his trees or his plants taste- 
fully, will desire to use these labels. Will Messrs. 
Buist or Landreth, therefore tell us what they are 
worth per dozen or hundred ? Ep. ] 

DisEAseD PeacH Trees. Dear Sir—At the 
earnest request of a friend, I address you a few 
lines on the subject of the disease extensively pre- 
vailing in this vicinity amongst peach trees, hoping 
that you will be able to favor the public with some 
suggestions on the nature and preventive or cure 
of the disease. 

Peach trees in this vicinity, in the fore part of 


May, bid fair to yield an abundant crop; but soon | 
_ we had nothing that savored of a northern winter 


after the fruit was set, the leaves began to crisp, 
or curl up and drop off; the young fruit also dropped 
off, and many of the limbs, (the lower ones more es- 
pecially.) presented the appearance of having been 
punctured in different places by some insect, so 
that gum would ooze out and the limbs die. 


Young peach trees seem to be affected to a | 


greater extent than old ones. 
trees were similarly affected, but not to so great 
an extent. Yours, respectfully, J. H. Bostwick. 
Auburn June 19, 1849. 

[We have examined some peach trees affected 
in this manner. We attribute their unhealthy ap- 
pearance mainly to the injurious effects of the ex- 
cessive changes of temperature last April. 
would advise cutting out. immediately, all the dis- 
eased branches, and shortening back from two to 
four feet, the ends of all the seund limbs. 


A year ago our | 


We) 


This | 


will force the tree to make a new head of healthy | 


wood, and cause a favorable reaction to its vital 
energies. Ep.] 
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Root Pruninc.—I observe that much has 
written in the pages of the Horticulturist of the ne- 


| of a snow storm. 
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otherwise too thrifty, and pushing all their growth 
into young wood. Let the tree grow ever so fast, 
when it gets ready to bear fruit, it will do somand 
its large growth only prepares it to yield so mueh 
more abundantly when the time comes. If, how- 
ever, instead of cutting off the roots, the cultiva- 
tor will only lay down the soil to grass, and mow 
it, the warm rays of the sun and the moisture will 
be excluded from the roots of the tree, and going 
into the grass, a lessened growth of wood is the 
eonsequence, and fruit buds will be formed, and 
abundant bearing be the result. 

This I have tried in more than one instance. It 
is only those who have but few trees, and those 
extravagantly cultivated, who thus complain. 
Large orchardists are rarely troubled in this way, 
being of necessity obliged to keep their orchards 
more or less in grass, the trees make a less luxu- 
riant growth, and early bearing follows as a matter 
of course. Besides, if the root is pruned, a like 
pruning of the head must follow beyond what its 
proper formation requires, and thus extraordinary 
labor is expended. Nature should be guided, not 
thwarted, and I can see no more real necessity for 
pruning the roots of a fruit tree to check over- 
growth, than for pruning a corn stalk for the same 
cause. Each in time, will perform its due fune- 
tions. Lewis F. Allen. 

[ Our correspondent, who is an orchardist on a 
large scale, does not see the great value of root 
pruning to amateurs who wish to grow fifty trees 
in a small garden, because they have very little 
room for each tree. To such, root pruning and 
pinching are invaluable.—Ep. ] 

THE LAST WINTER ON PLANTS.—With the ex- 
ception of a few stern days early in November, 


until the 20th of December. The atmosphere 
was mild and balmy, untroubled by the tempestu- 
ous storms, and the earth for the most time ready 
to receive the labors of the cultivator until the 
latter period. Consequently, the plow and the 
spade were kept in operation, as circumstances 
required. Frost was scarcely seen during the first 
twenty days of December, and the temperature so 
mild, that we were, one and all, trembling for the 
blossom buds from which we had hoped to gather 
our summer and autumn fruit. That they dream- 
ed of spring, and begaa to expand their buds to 
meet itsembrace is certain. That nature shielded 
them from harm when the cold winds came furi- 
ously from the north, and the cold and the ice ra- 
ged with relentless fury is no less true. 

On the night of December 22, our warm wea- 
ther retired to a less fickle climate, and winter 
took possession of the season, heralded by the fury 
Then, the ground was very 


- smooth and unfrozen, and the fall of about six inch- 
LAYING FRUIT GROUNDS INTO GRASS; VERSUS | 


been | 


es gave very good sleighing. 
January was a fair winter month, not so cold as 


to be uncomfortable, or so warm as to occasion a 


cessity of root pruning to induce bearing in trees ! sigh that winter had forsaken its stronghold and 
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passed away. But February, oh! who in New 
England did not have a cold nose, with all the dis- 
comforts of a rigorous temperature then? A short 
month, we will admit, but there was a vast amount 
of cold weather centered in its brief existence. 
On two or three mornings the mercury ranged 
from 17° to 20° below 0. Think of this ye who 
suppose that a temperature of 14° below 0 will 
destroy peach buds, and place in contrast our 
warm December, when it may reasonably be sup- 
posed they were ‘prepared to fall easy victims to 
this intense cold. Probably during half the morn- 
ings in February, the mercury was low as 0, and 
at no time above freezing point; an unusual cold 


month, and we still shudder when we remember | 


its severity. 
March and April gave us but very few warm 


springlike days, yet spring advanced, though with | 


tardy steps as they wore away. The snow melted 
and the ice dissolved, but more under the influence 
of chilly south winds than warm sunshine. 
ground dried and became fit for the labors of man, 
for there were but few storms to keep it moist and 
untillable. 

Thus much for the general features of the sea- 
son. We next notice its effects. Spring, itis al- 
ready premised was backward. The blossoming 
of fruit trees was two to three weeks later than 


usual. The last frost of any amount was May 2. 
Currants and gooseberries were in blossom the 


16th; English cherries and plums the 19th. The 
Peach, whose wood survived the winter admira- 
bly, the 21st, a good blowth and fruit set finely ; 
—probably not more than one-fourth of the blos- 
som buds winter killed. Pears in blossom 25th; 
apples, 31st; Quinces June 8th. 
varieties have blossomed abundantly, and present 
appearances which indicate full crops. 

The blight may yet come upon them, to be sure ; 
but let it be remembered that winter, that sav age 
old tyrant at whose door so much mischief is al- 
ways traced, with all his wanton freaks, has left 
them unscathed, so he must be allowed to escape 
guiltless this time. 

Why our fruit trees have received so little inju- 
ry from a winter of such contrasts, may be made 
a matter of curious speculation. For ourselves, 
we do not think that great degrees of cold furnish 


any effective cause in themselves of the loss of 


trees or fruit. But on the contrary, sudden and 
frequent transitions from heat to cold and cold to 
heat, by which they are frozen through perhaps 
one day and experiencing a spring temperature the 
next, are much better calculated to hasten the 
work of destruction on their energies; 
under this impression that cultivators are now set- 
ting the few trees they are attempting to raise, 
(with more than usual success,) on the north side 
of their buildings, where the ground is less liable 
to thaw during the long winter, and where the 
north winds will salute them roughly ; ; 
in the sheltered grounds on the south, where eve- 
ry warm day and genial breeze wooes them into 
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| to the roots, and some others have 
| Isabella and Catawba stood the winter well in a 


Each of these | 


| down to the first growth of summer. 


and it is | 


instead of 
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life and activity, and the next change sends a death 
chill into their vitals. Then, again, in exposed 
situations, the growth of wood is sooner finished, 
and, though it may not be so great from year to 


year, it ripens more thoroughly, and is better pre- 


pared for the vicissitudes which a northern winter 
always brings, than when it is overtaken by cold 
in an unripe or premature state. Our observation 
has shown us conclusively, that long winters of 


| even temperature, though trees have been frozen 


through and no signs of thaw within them, are far 
less fatal than those which are usually termed our 
open winters which are full of changes. 

Our last winter goes to re-establish this theory. 
In the early part, there was but comparatively lit- 
tle frost, and winter set in with the ground unfro- 
zen. A thaw of snow soon followed, and then 
cold, which froze the ground and held it frozen un- 
til it thawed in spring. Then, again, we had, 
comparatively, but few freezing nights and thawy 
days in spring. Such weather, so injurious to 
grass and grain, cannot in any wise be harmless 
to trees, especially those of tender varieties. 
Hence we conclude that the vigor of our peach 
trees is not so much owing to the mildness of the 
winter as to the absence of those fluctuating 
changes for which our winters are so often eminent. 

Grapes in uncovered and unsheltered positions 


| have stood the winter much better than is usual 


when mildness and extreme cold follow each other 
in frequent succession. Few of the most tender 
exotics which were left uncovered have died down 
survived. The 


northwest exposure, unprotected. 

Half hardy trees and shrubs have in most in- 
stances, escaped with less injury than usual. 
Young Ailanthus trees in this climate, will die 
Last fall, 
we cut off all the later growth, and they survived 


| well to the height we lelt them, and put out early 


for the season, and vigorously this spring. 

Of our shrubs, the rose ‘‘the queen of flowers” 
has suffered most. Our best varieties, which we 
had formerly considered tolerably hardy, many 
died to within about four inches of the ground. 
On the whole, the general character of the winter 
has been favorable to most trees and plants, whe- 
ther native or exotic, and we have no doubt but 
by noticing its features and marking its effects on 
various productions, we can learn much in the 
matters of giving to trees and shrubs positions of 
exposure which will tend to render their cultiva- 
tion more effective of success. William Bacon, 
Richmond, Mass., June, 1849. 

P.S. I think the meteorological observations 
now making under the auspices ‘of the Smithsoni- 
an Institution will do much to aid us in horticul- 
tural labors, and I propose an article on that sub- 
ject some convenient time. 
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TRANSMITTING GRAFTS BY MAIL.— A. J. Down- 
ing, Esq., Dear Sir:—Soon after reading in the 
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Horticulturist, the account of the Onondaga pear, 
I wrote to Gen. LEAVENWoRTH, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., and requested him to send me a few of the 
grafts. This he had the kindness to do; trans 
mitting them by mail. As they were received in 
such fine condition, I here state the mode in which 
they were put up. The cut ends were dipped in 
melted sealing wax, then each graft was rolled up in 
a narrow strip of oiled silk ; the projecting ends 
of the silk being folded over the ends of the enclo- 
sed grafts, were neatly tied with a soft thread. 
Being thus prepared, the several grafts were pla- 
ced between two bats of cotton, and enclosed in a 
common envelope, and sealed. The package was 
nearly a month in coming to hand; arriving here 
early in March, 1847; but on opening it, I found 
the grafts to be in admirable condition ; ‘the buds 
and bark perfectly plump and fresh. 
inserted in tolerably large stocks ; have grown ra- 


They were | 
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pidly, spreading into fine heads; and I confidently | 
expect next season, to ‘* eat of the fruit thereof. n | 


Gen. LEAVENWORTH, a short time after sending 


me those grafts, forwarded me several cuttings of | 


the Richard’s pear. They were not, however, 
hermetically sealed, nor put up in oiled silk. They 
were no longer on the way than the others ; but when 
received they were shrivelled, in fact dead, or nearly 
so; and although inserted immediately, they ail 
failed. 

From these facts, I infer that grafts, put up as 
were those of the Onondaga, may be successtully 


transmitted, by mail, many thousands of miles, at | 


the right season; reaching their destination in one 
or two months; and that grafts sent. as were 


those of the Richards, will perish in half the time, | 


and in going half the distance. The reasons are 
obvious. Yours, &e., Jas. 4. Mazwell, 
Juan, Near Grand Rapids, Miss., June 1, 

DisEAsED FRUIT Tanee-~ihe one of the ob- 
jects of the Horticulturist is, as I understand it to 
be, to disseminate information on any subject con- 


1849. 


Monte | 
| enee (° 


nected with horticulture, I propose to inquire of | 
the editor, or of its numerous readers, the cause of | 


an affection, that I have observed in my nursery 
among my apple trees. Having been engaged for 
a few years in the nursery business, I have, at 
times, observed that some of my young trees in 
the spring, that appeared healthy and vigorous, 
would just partially open their buds from the top 
to some distance down, and then remain so with- 
out expanding a leaf; and in the course of the 
summer, die down as far as affected. Below that, 
the shoots would put out numerously, and grow 
quite well. I had not paid any attention to them, 
more than merely to notice the faet, 
morning, when finding more of them affected than 
heretofore, I was induced to examine them a lit- 
tle; and on raising the bark under the buds, 


the | 


sided at Vicksburg. 


until this | 


| rather in a row between the buds. 
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but little mark on the outside of the bark; but in- 
side, the dark spots were numerous,—some of 
| them near the eye of the bud, but many of them 


Not having a 
microscope, I could not examine them as minutely 
as I wished. I had a bearing apple tree in my 
orchard, of the Rambo variety, that died a few 
years ago, I now suspect, from the same cause ; 
it showed a little green at the points of the buds, 
as if partially opened, but did not expand a single 
leaf, but remained for some time in that situation, 
and finally died in the latter part of summer. 
Some of the outer limbs of an adjoining tree of the 
same variety was affected at the same time, and 
died the same way. These were cut off as far as 
affected the following winter, and the dead tree 
cut down; since which time, I have seen no more 
of it in my orchard. I have had all the affected 
parts of the trees in my nursery cut out, intending 
to commit them to the flames; supposing that if 
it is the work of an insect, depositing its eggs on 
the tree, that will be the readiest way to get rid 
of them. At any rate, it can do no harm. 

The cold weather here, this spring, has gene- 
rally destroyed the peaches, plums and cherries, 
except in some elevated situations, where there is 
a light crop. In some places on the highest parts 
of our country, the peaches are very seldom in- 
jured by frost in the spring, while in lower situa- 
tions they often are. Thy friend and well wisher, 
Yardley Taylor. Loudon county, Va., 6th month, 
12th, 1849. 

Grart Buppinc.—I would like to show “‘A 
Cynic in Miss.” (see April No.) my pear trees, 
the terminal graft-buds of which now measuring 
each some thirty-eight (38) inches in cireumter- 
‘really quite old,”) and double worked 
with half a dozen of the choicest varieties. I 
could point him to their recorded history, (and that 
of many other varieties of fruit trees then in bear- 
ing from that process) in the ‘‘ Southern Sports- 
man,” New Orleans, May 15, 1843, edited by 
Thorpe & Brenham, article, ‘‘ Budding and Graft- 
ing ;”’ and without diffidence too, as he presumes on 
his horticultural lore, and information as early as 
‘** 1844 or 1845.” The Rev. Mr. L. is most inti- 
mate with my particular friends, whom he has vi- 
sited annually for a few years past ; in 1843, he re- 
With esteem, yours, Ruri- 
Port Gibson, Miss. June 14, 1849. 

To DESTROY Motes. —The May number of the 
Horticulturist has an article complaining of the 
injury caused by the mole to the Osage orange, &c. 
The following remedy has been found effectual for 


eeee 


cola. 


their destruction in the garden, and I presume 


young wood appeared discoloured with many 


small dark spots, as if some insect had perforated | 


the bark to deposit its egg, or for some other pur- 
pose, and had poisoned the sap. There appeared 


would succeed elsewhere. 

Mix a dough pill, either of flour or meal, with 
a strong seasoning of arsenic, and with a pointed 
Stick open the track, (recent runs are the best 
Ones, as most likely to be traveled) and drop in @ 
pill once in a foot or two, taking care to close the 
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hole again with a lump of clay, so as to exclude 
the light. Grains of corn have been used instead 
of the pill, by poisoning them ; but the pill is soon- 
est prepared, and more thoroughly poisoned. If 
the pills are seasoned highly enough, a single feed- 
ing will suffice; if not, then repeat. A day’s labor 
of a lad by this means, may destroy all the moles 
on afarm. From your position, you can dissemi- 
nate the above over a vast extent of country, and 
do the farmer and gardener a great good. Yours 
truly, J. L. Wilder. Cincinnati, May 22, 1849. 


Cover THE So1t.—I am a staunch supporter of 
the theory and practice of covering the soil in 
which all trees or plants to be submitted to high 
culture, are planted. I have found such decided 
benefit from the spreading two or three inches of 
straw over the surface where apricot trees are 
planted, that I never think now of allowing an apri- 
cot tree to grow ina border fully exposed to the sun. 

Dahlias, “T found mulched, in many parts of Eng- 
land, and if, as the gardeners always told me, the 
growth and perfection of flowers were promoted 
by keeping the roots uniformly moist and cool in 
an English climate, how much more would they 
profit by it here. 

I fully believe in that part of Professor TuRNER’s 
theory which relates to forming and keeping the 
head and branches of a tree low, so as to shade 
and shelter the stem and branches, and even the 
soil in which the roots grow, from our violent sun- 
shine. When the ground over the roots is open to 
the broad sunshine, then by all means cover the 
soil; and if you have not straw, then use litter 


your hands on. 


Sincerely yours, 4n Original 
Subscriber. 


Philadelphia, June 12, 1849. 

Rose Insects.—Dear Sir. Thanks to your ar- 
ticle of last month, I have this year, for the first 
time, been able to subdue the insects on my rose- 
bushes. A white fly and a green slug together, 
have for three years past so attacked my roses, 
early in June, that they have completely eaten up 
the under sides of the leaves, and totally spoiled 
the beauty of the plants. 

After reading your article, I procured one of 
Poole’s syringes, with a crooked neck or discharg- 
ing rose. With this, I could throw a shower of 
tobacco water on the under sides of the leaves, 
which I did for three successive days just at sunset. 
The first day I thought the remedy of no value, 
but the second dose killed nearly all, and the third 
destroyed every vestige of an insect—so that my 
plants entirely recovered and bloomed finely. 
Yours, H.R. Harlem, N. Y., June, 1849. 

PROFITS OF THE STRAWBERRY CULTURE.—Mr. 
D.D. T. Moore, of Watervliet has about an acre 
of ground, which has been planted to strawberries 
three years. He paid sixty dollars for the land, 


it being a part of a farm which he purchased at 
that price per acre. 
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for the land, and leave a nett profit of nearly 
$200. The past season, the strawberry ground 
has not been as productive as usual—it yielded 
4,000 baskets, (three baskets to the quart,) and 
brought in the aggregate about $150. - Mr. M. 
thinks it would render the strawberry culture in 
this vicinity more profitable if more persons would 
engage in it. The reason he gives for this opi- 
nion is, that those who buy and sell strawberries 
in the Albany and Troy markets, now oblige the 
producers in this neighborhood to sell at their pri- 
ces. They do this by sending their agents through 
the New-York markets, after the ‘sales for the 
city are principally closed for the day, and buying 
up such as are left at low prices—then making 
the producers here submit to corresponding pri- 
ces, they control the markets. Mr. M. states 
that from 100 to 150 dollars’ worth per day are 
brought here from New-York during the straw- 
berry season. There should be enough raised here 
to establish prices, independent of the dealers who 
only purchase to sellagain. Cultivator. 

TorentA ASIATICA —This new plant (figured 
in May number,) is far more beautiful in its blos- 
som than any engraving can represent. It isa 
combination of the softest dove-color, with the 
richest dark purple, in the same flower, and rich- 
ly deserves a place in the collection of every ama- 
teur. Yours,—R. P. Philadelphus, jr. 

MILDEW ON ForeIiGn Grapes.—Early in July, 
dust sulphur on the floor of the grape-house, to 


, | prevent mildew ; to be effectual, one pound should 
spent tan-bark, sea-weed, or whatever you can lay | 


be used for every twenty square feet of the house. 
If the mildew should make its appearance, and 
continue to increase, syringe the vines at evening, 
and dust the foliage also with it. 

NATHANIEL SILsBEE, Jr., Esq. informs me that, 
in his grapery, which is a cold house, he covers 
the floor twice, every summer, with the sulphur, 
and recommends its application in the middle of 
the day, as, at that time, part of it will rise and 
settle on the vine, but in such small particles as 
to do no injury. He has found this effectual in 
preventing mildew. If the fungus makes its ap- 
pearance before the sulphur is applied, it will be 
more difficult to suppress its growth. It has some- 
times been very troublesome in late houses, and I 
have had to dust the foliage and fruit before it 
was checked, and the quantity used was much 
greater than that named above. In early houses 
I never have it. 

Mildew is a fungus, which perfects its seed in a 
very short time, and spreads rapidly over the fruit 
and foliage if not destroyed. Allen’s Treatise on 
the Vine. cece 

Tue Soi assorss opors.—It is well known 
that onicns, if buried in the earth for a few days 
previous to being cooked, will have lost much of 
their rank flavor. Wild ducks which are often too 


fishy in flavor to be good, may be rendered much 
The strawberries have paid ' more palatable by being wrapped in absorbent pa- 
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per and buried in the ground for a few hours. 
Dried codfish loses much of its austerity of flavor 
(if we may coin a term) by similar treatment. 
During the plague in Europe, clothing was often 
buried for a time, to disinfect it. This absorbent 
property of the soil ts due to the presence of car- 
bonaceous matters; for clean sea beach sand will 
produce no such resulis, while pulverized charcoal 
will act with much greater energy than common 
soil. On this principle, animal matter, coated 
with unleached ashes, and then buried in pulverulent 
peat or muck, will not only decompose without 
giving off otlensive odors, but the muck will also, 
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to the fact of trimming. The mode of cutting 
should be somewhat different from that practiced 
with deciduous trees. They do not push out 
shoots so easily from the trunk; and it would not 
be safe to cut them as close. The best mode of 
trimming, would be that of shortening the branch- 
es; cutting off half or two-thirds their length, a 
should be preferred. This is also the best mode 
of trimming small deciduous trees ; but in removing 
larger ones, such as are taken from the forest for 


shade, it is necessary to practice cutting much 


by absorbing the resulting gases arising from de. | 


composition, be rendered highly valuable as a fer- 
tilizer. Dr, Dana says that a dead horse, 
in pieces and treated as above, will render twenty 
loads of muck equal in quality to the best stable 
manure. Southern Planter. 

EveRGREENS.—As to the best time for trans- 
planting evergreens, there has been much said first 


and last; nor do we think the public mind clear on | 


the subject as yet. We de not pretend to under- 
stand as well which is, as which is not, the best 
time. A class of writers have uniformly directed 
to move them in early summer, when they were in 
full growth; affirmiug that then the tree would 
best overcome the debility caused by removal. We 
have learned this much, that such a time is proba- 
bly the worst that could be selected. Itis certain- 
ly very far from being the best. Evergreens re- 
moved at that season, will exhibit the wilting of 
the tender shoots, even on a wet, cloudy day ; nor 
will a ball of earth removed with the roots, serve 
to mitigate the difliculty. Such trees can only be 
saved by the most unremitting care and labor. 

We are of opinion at this time, that evergreens 
are no exception te the rales which regulate the re- 
moval of deciduous trees—and that the best time 
to move them will be fourd to be that in which 
other trees are moved. Transplanting may, per- 
haps, be continued later than with others, because 
they do not begin their quite as early ; 
but as soon as the new shoots begin to appear, it ts 
time to stop work among them. 

Another standing error regarding evergreens is, 
that they must not be pruned onremoval. All the 
reason we ever heard given, is, that they exude 
gum. If any body should ask—‘: What if they do 
exude gum ?” we should only be able to give the 
answer made by the speaker of the legislature of 
Hull. The said speaker had found his fellow 
legislators disposed to be unraly. His only mode 
of quelling the disturbers was to threaten ‘‘to name 
them.” This was, for many a year, sutliciently 
potent. Finally a member ventured to ask the 
speaker what would be the effect if he did 
‘* Heaven only kaows,” said 


growth 


“name 


one ?” his dignity, 


**T don’t.” 

We do not suppose evergreens any exception to 
other trees in regard to the practice to be followed 
with them, either as to the time of removal, or as | 


more severely ; unless they are taken from open 
ground, and dug up with extra care, 80 as to save 
as many roots as possible. If carelessly dug, such 


| trees should be shortened from the top one-third or 


if eut | 





more, and all the side-limbs entirely removed, 
leaving them like bean poies. 

This mode of treatment would probably be 
improper for evergreens, though we have never 
made any experiments with a view of ascertaining 
how much cutting they would bear. 

In removing evergreens, or any other forest 
tree, it should be remembered that those which 
grow in open grounds, or near them—exposed to 
sun and air, will be much the best—supplied as 
these are with many more small roots than those 
grown in the shade of others.—Prairie Farmer. 


Boranicat CoLtections 1n New Mexico, AND 
IN THE Rocky Movntatns.—The first part of the 
account of the collection of plants made in New 
Mexico, by Mr. Fendler, with the deseriptions of 
the new species, critical remarks, and characters 
of other undescribed or little known plants from sur- 
rounding regions, is printed as the Ist article of the 
4th vol. (new series) of the Memoirs of the Ame- 
rican Academy, now in press ; and separate copies 
(of one hundred and sixteen pages quarto) are dis- 
tributed to the subscribers to Fendler’s collections. 
We wish to solicit further encouragement to this 
adventurous explorer, in the way of subscriptions 

his collections. Several sets of the Santa Fe 
colleetion, in specimens of unrivalled beauty and 
completeness, are still in the hands of Dr. Gray 
at Cambridge, and of Mr. Heward at London, wko 
may be applied to for them. Mr. Fendler is now 
on his way to explore the great interior basin be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada of California, and the 
Rocky Mountains, especially around the Great Salt 
Lake, the Utah Lake, and the adjacent mountains. 
The collections are to be studied and distributed 
by Dr. Gray and by Dr. Engelmann, to whom those 
desirous to subscribe for them should apply, and 
will be issued at the same price as the Santa Fe 
collection, namely at ten dollars per hundred spe- 
cimens. 

In order that the botany of New Mexico should 
be further made known, particularly of the south- 
ern portion, Mr. Charles Wright is now on his way 
from Texas across to E!| Paso, on the Rio del Norte, 

a little below lat. 32°, in the vicinity of which, and 
nui in the mountains east and west of the 
valley, he will collect during the present season ; 
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and the following year he proposes to extend his 
explorations, as opportunities offer, into other parts 
of the country, yet untrodden by botanists. Sets 
of the plants he may collect will be offered to sut- 
scribers, in the order of their application, at the 
same price as those of Fendler.—Sitlliman’s Jour- 
nal, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names oF Fruits.—4 Cleveland Subscriber. 
The strawberry known in Ohio as the Lafayette, 
is the Prolific Hautbois of English and American 
writers.—F. K. Pheniz, (Delavan, Wis.) Your 
apple is, we presume, the Pomme Royale. It 
will, no doubt, surprise you to learn, that though 
no pear has been received from so many sour- 
ces, or procured with so much pains- -taking, as 
‘* Knight’s Monarch,” yet there is not, we ima- 
gine, a pomologist in America who as yet feels 
certain that he has the genuine variety. There 
is certainly a very mysterious something about the 
English reputation of this fruit. 

Roses.—P. Perpetual roses flower well on 


their own roots, if the soil is made deep, and the 
plants are headed back once or twice every sea- 


son. Make the soil rich, as they flower only on | 


the strong new wood. 
by no means so satisfactory, or such abundant 
bloomers, as the Bourbon roses. 


They are, to our thinking, | 


SpeciaL Manures.—M. J. S., (Boston.) As | 


oyster shells are chiefly carbonate of lime, of course 
they are valuable applications to all trees requiring 
lime. They should be well broken up before using 
them. We would advise you to give your walnut 
grove a plentiful top-dressing of guano now, and 
of ashes next spring. Probably Prof. Emmons, of 
Albany, can give you the correct analysis of this 
tree. 


EverGREEN Hepces.—/4 Tyro, (New-Bed- 


ford.) The most beautiful and perfect evergreen | 
hedge we have yet seen is one of hemlock, near | 


Philadelphia. 
is as close as a 
of foliage on the outer surface.—M. J.S. The 
Arbor Vita may be cut or sheared in any form 
you desire; and if the plants are not thick and 
bushy when they are set, 
third at once. They will grow in any good soil, 
and Jike a top-dressing of ashes or plaster occa- 
sionally. The finest Arbor Vites we have ever 
seen, grow on decomposed limestone. 


It bears the shears perfectly, and 


green wal],—with great delicacy | 
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soil over the roots after transplanting, and they 
will then need little or no watering. 


Geraniums.—A Subscriber, (Chaplin, Conn.) 
Plant the seeds early in the spring, in pots, and 
water them regularly every day till they come up. 
The cuttings root very freely at this season, if 
planted in a shaded spot, on the north side of a 
fence, and covered with a square box with an old 
sash over it,—if you have no better means at 
hand. 

Cuerry Strockxs.—4A Delaware Sub. Gather 
the seeds of the Mazzard (common English) 
cherry for stocks; the pie cherry does not take the 
bud freely. They should be planted as soon as 
gathered in drills, like peas, covered about an 
inch and a half deep. Hf left till spring, only a 
few will vegetate. 

Buppinc.—You may bud any of the perpetual 
or tea roses on your climbing prairie roses; but 
the Bourbons are more beautiful and more perma- 
nent for this purpose. 


An Inquirer, (Richmond, Va.) Bud plums im- 
mediately before the bark adheres; and you will 
succeed better if you tie with two separate ban- 
dages, so as to allow the upper one [i. e., that 
above the bud,}] to remain on a fortnight longer 
than the lower,—as the newly inserted bud of 
this tree is apt to loosen itself at the top of the 
incision. 

Cametuias.—/4. B., (Prineeton.) You have 
injured your Camellias by placing them in too hot 
sunshine. Their summer quarters should be ra- 
ther shaded in aspect. 

Graps Insects.—W. Jones, (New-York.) The 
smal] caterpillar which devours your grape leaves, 
is easily destroyed by strong soap-suds, thrown on 
them with a syringe. 

Lawns.—B. R., (Boston.) What your lawn 
wants, to make it close and soft, is not only fre- 
quent mowing but frequent rolling, which we 


think even more necessary in this climate than in 
England. 


Hepces.—C. H. Tomlinson, (Schenectady.) 
The advantage of planting two rows, is to secure 


_ thickness at the bottom; but, with good soil and 
| Strict attention to cutting back the plants the first 


head them back one- | 


| the fence. 
Mulch the | have been answered sooner.) 


three years, a single row will answer perfectly 
well. You must allow at least 18 inches between 
the hedge and your fence, or you will not be able 
to get the branches to grow thick on the side next 
(Your letter miscarried, or it would 
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PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The stated monthly meeting of this Society, was held on 


Tuesday evening, June 19,1849 The President in the chair 
The exhibition on the occasion presented unusual attrac- 
tions from the rarity, variety and beauty of the many ob- 
jects shown ; not the least so, was a very thrifty and exten- 
ded specimen of the Toreniaasiatica ; displaying its hundreds 
of rich flowers of velvety purple and bluish white tints over 
acireular area of nearly ten feet diameter, this plant was 
grown to these dimensions in four months, from a diminu- 
live specimen taken from a thumb pot, by James Bisset, 
gardener to James Dundas; wio also exhibited a fine speci- 
men of the Elephant’s foot— Testudinaria elephantipes, for 
the first time, and others. And a fine tall specimen of the 
Stigmaphyllum ciliatum, attracting attention from its fringed 
yellow flowers, and Plumbigo larpente, both of recent in- 
troduction, and for the first time shown, a beautiful large 
flowering Stanhopia, and several of the choicest Fuchsias, 
exhibited by Robert Buist. The President’s gardener had a 
table of choice flowering plants; Miss Gratz’ gardener a 
fine collection ; and John Lambert's gardener a beautiful ar- 
ray. 

On the fruit table were seen, some half a dozen very large 
clusters of White Portugal grapes in perfection, from the 
green-house of Samue! W. Gumbes, Oakhall, Montgomery 
county—very creditable to the gardener; and very fine 
bunches of Black Hamburg, Muscat blanc hative, and Chas- 
selas de Fontainbleau, also four varieties of peaches, very 
good, one of which measured nine inches in circumference, 
all from the green-houses of the President There were also 
luscious grapes and peaches from James Dundas’ fine collec- 
tion. 

The following premiums were awarded at the intermedi- 
ate meeting held June 5, 1849. 


Thé committee on fruits respectfully report that amongst | 


some excellent Strawberries displayed this evening, they 
would particularly notice Hovey’s Seedling, by Joseph J. 
Hatch, Camden. N. Y., for which they award the first pre- 
mium; and for Methven Scarlet by P. Gallagher, Miss Gratz’ 
gardener, they award the second premium; they also notice 
a good display of the same variety by Isaac C. Baxter; and 
a fine dish of Figs from the collection of James Dundas. 

On the present occasion, the committee on fruits report 
the following awards :—For the best 3 bunches of Grapes, 
Black variety, (Black Hamburgh,) to Ben. Daniels, garden- 
er to C. Cope. For the best 3 bunches of Grapes, White va- 
riety (White Portugal,) to Frederick Wolf, gardener to S. 
W. Gumbes, Oakhall, Montgomery Co. For the best three 
pounds of cherries (Maydukes,) to Isaac B. Baxter; for the 
second best do., (late Duke.) to the same; for the third best 
do., (Early Richmond.) to Wm. Hobson. The committee 
also give a special premium of two dollars each for displays 
of fine Peaches, to Ben Daniels, gardener to C Cope, and 
James Bisset, gardener to James Dundas. 

Report of the committee on plants and flowers for the sta- 
ted meeting held on the 19th June, 1849 

For the best Pinks, 6 varieties, to Wm. Hobson. For the 
best 3 hot-house plants, to James Bisset, gardener to James 
Dundas; for the second best do., to Robert Buist. For the 
best 3 green-house plants, to Robert Buist; for the second 
best do., to Ben Daniels. gardener to C. Cope. For the best 
collection of plants in pots, to Ben Daniels; for the second 
best do.. to P. Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz; for the 
third best do., to Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert 
For the best Bouquet, to Maurice Finn; for the second best 
do., to Robt. Kilvington For the best Bouquet of indige- 
nous flowers, to Thomas Mechan 
Cut flowers, to Ben Daniels; for the second best basket, to 
Maurice Finn. For the best basket of indigenous flowers, 
to Robert Kilvington. Your committee recommend a spe- 
cial premium of five dollars to James Bisset, gardener to 
Jas. Dundas, for a very splendid specimen of that most beau- 


tiful and rare plant, the Turenta asranca—also a premium of 


two dollars to Wm Hobson, for a basket contaming 32 dis- 
tinct varieties of beautiful cut garden Roses 

Report of the committee on vegetables, for the stated 
meeting, June 19 

For the best six heads of Artichokes, to Pat Gallagher, 
gardener to Miss Gratz. For the best display of vegetables 
by market gardeners to Anthony Felten; for the second best 
display, to the same; for the best display by amateurs to 
Ben Daniels; for the second best display, to John Austin, 


For the best basket of 


gardener to Isaac B. Baxter; for the third best display, to 
P. Gallagher. The committee also award a special premium 
of one dollar for a fine display of Turneps, to Anthony Fel- 
ten. ‘They also notice specimens of a new vegetable called 
** Stanghar,”’? grown from seed presented to the Society. 

The treasurer submitted his semi-annual statement of ac- 
counts, Which was referred. 

G. Craig Heberton, M. D., was elected a member. 

Objecis shown.—At the intermediate meeting, June 5. By 
Joseph J. Hatch, Hovey’s and Boston Pine Strawberries. 
By Isaac B. Baxter, Methven Scarlet Strawberries. By P. 
Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz, Methven Scarlet and 
Baltimore Strawberries. By James Bisset, gardener to 
James Dundas, a dish of fine Figs. A fine ripe Peach from 
the President’s green-house. By Wm. Johns, vegetables— 
Rhubarb, Beets and Beans. 

Intermediately —By Morris & Stokes, nurservmen, West 
Chester, Pa., Strawberries of the following varieties—Vic- 
toria, Burr’s New Pine, Taylor’s Seedling. Black Prince, 
Iowa, Early Scarlet, Alice Maude, Aberdeen Beehive, Bos- 
ton Pine, Princess Royal, Ross’ Phenix, Bourbon Pine, 
Methven Scarlet, Hovey’s and Wood. 

At the evening's display. Plants, by James Bisset, gar- 
dener to James Dundas, Torenia asiatica, a very fine grow- 
ing specimen, Testudinaria elephantipes, Elephant’s foot or 
Hottentot’s bread, a very singular plant, Justicia carnea 
major, a very large plant, Clerodendron coccinea, Ferraria 
antherosea, and Gesneri sp. 

By Robert Buist, Robert Scott, foreman—Stigmaphyllum 
ciliatum, Plumbago larpente. new plants and shown for the 
first time, Torenia asiatica, Fuchsia gigantea. F. Clara, F. 
coronet, very handsome plants; Stanhopia grandiflora, Cu- 
phea platycentra, Gladiolus, Buist’s Seedling. 

By Ben Daniels, gardener to C. Cope.—Russellia juncea, 
Acropera_ loddigiesii, Epidendrum cochleatum, Gongora 
atro-purpurea. Gloxinia cerina. G. hirsuta, Pentus carnea, 
Sempervivum urbum, Torenia asiatica. Ceropegia stapelia- 
formis, Swainsonia galogifolia, Achemines grandiflora, A. 
longifolia, A. picta, A. pedunculata, Fuchsia chauverii, F. 
delicata, F. napoleon, F. mirabilis. F. Sir H. Pottinger, F. 
exquisita, Oncidium flexuosum, Hydrangea japonica, and 
cut flowers of Cereus grandiflorus. 

By Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert—Pentns car- 
nea, Rondeletia speciosa, Gloxinia rubra, S. sp. Cyrtoceras 
reflexa, Manettia bicolor, Fuschia mirabilis. F. exoniensis, 
F. chauverii, F. rosea alba, F. conspicua arborea, Gnapha- 
lium orientale, Petunia sp, Plumbago rosea, Calceolaria 
meteor, C. angustifolia, Twedia cerulea, Streptocarpus 
rexii, Pelargonia and Mathiol:e in variety. 

By Patrick Gallagher. gurdener to Miss Gratz —Cereus 
speciosissima, Hoya carnosa, Azalea danielsiana, Calceo- 
laria meteor, Cereus speciosa, Fuchsia 3 varieties, Pelar- 
gonia 8 varieties, &c. 

By Wm. Hobson, Pinks and Garden Roses. 

By P. Burke, gardener to J. Longstrith, Seedling Pinks 

Bouquets.- By Maurice Finn, Robt. Kilvington, P. Gal- 
lagher, James Bisset. P. Burke and Thomas Mechan; 2 In- 
digenous Baskets, by B. Daniels, R. Kilvington and Mau- 
rice Finn, and R. Kilvington a very interesting indigenous 
one. 

Fruit.—By Fred. Wolf, gardener to S. W. Gumbes. Oak- 
hall, Montgomery Co., 6 bunches of very fine White Portu- 
gal grapes 

By Ben Daniels, from President's collection of Grapes, 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat blanc hative. and Chasselas Fon- 
tainbleau, 3 dishes of Peaches, 4 varieties Strawberries 
white and red, and Gooseberries. 

By James Bisset, gardener to James Dundas, very fine 
Peaches and Grapes. 

By Isaac B. Baxter, Mayduke and Late Duke Cherries, 
and Gooseberries. 

By Wm. Hall, Strawberries, 2 varieties. 

By Wm. Parry, Strawberries, Crimson Cone. 

Vegetad!rs —By Anthony Felton, a fine display 

By Ben Daniels, gardener to C. Cope, in variety. 

By P. Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz. a fine collection 

By John Austin, gardener to Isaac B. Baxter, a good dis- 
play 

By Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert. a fine table. 

On motion adjourned. Tuos. P. James, 

Rec. Secretary. 
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